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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price | 


$1.50 per annum. 
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give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BeGIn AT ANY TIME. 
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For Boarpinc anv Day Pvurits oF Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 
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A Safe Six Per Cent. 
Investment. 


HE. undersigned offers for sale 
$25,000 of the First Mortgage 
Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


CLEVELAND (N. Y.) WATER COMPANY, 


owned and operated by the Continental 
Water Works Company, of Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. The latter company is com- 
posed of well-known and substantial busi- 
ness men, who have been very successful 
in the management of their local water 
supply plants in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

Cleveland is a growing town on the north 
shore of Oneida Lake, N. Y. The water 
supply is abundant and of excellent quality. 

After only one year’s operation the com- 
pany already has a revenue sufficient to pay 
all expenses, including interest on the 
bonds, and leave a substantial surplus. 
This assures the safety of the bonds, as the 
income will steadily increase; and the 
mortgage is small, $25,000 being all that 
can be issued on the present plant. 

The interest on these bonds is payable 
May Ist and November Ist, at the office of 
the Trust Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, the trustees. 

Denomination of bonds, $500 each. 
Price, par and accrued interest. 


For further information, address 


WM. P. HUSTON, 
103 Girard Building, Philadelphia. 


Black Dress Fabrics 


One lot Wool-mixed Poplin, 37 inches 
wide. Special price, 25 cents a yard. 

One lot of English Mohair Lustre, 38 
inches wide. Special price, 37% cents 
a yard. 


One lot of All-wool Storm Serge, 50 
inches wide. Special price, 50 cents a 
yard. 


One lot of All-wool Cheviot Suitings, 50 
inches wide. Special price, 58 cents a 
yard. 

One lot of All-wool French Surah Serge, 
50 inches wide. Special price, 68 cents. 

One lot of All-wool Crepon, effective 
designs, 42 inches wide. Special price, 
75 cents a yard. 


Handkerchiefs 


Some unusual values to-day. 


Women's Sheer Linen Lawn Handker- 
chiefs, trimmed with Valenciennes 
Lace, $1.00 a dozen, or 50 cents a half 
dozen ; would be fairly priced at $1.50 
a dozen. 

Women’s unlaundered hemstitched Linen 
Handkerchiefs, 70 cents per dozen, or 
35 cents a half dozen. 

At 25 cents, our latest importation in the 
choicest line of designs produced by 
the best makers. These in Linen or 
Mull hemstitched and embroidered or 
scalloped and embroidered. 


Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 
attention. 
Address orders ‘‘ Depariment C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 





Advertisements of “Wanted,” ‘For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion, 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise. 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 











IR RENT.—TWELVE-ROOM FURNISHED 

house. Rent partly taken out in board. Other 
boarders obtainable, or quiet home can be made. 
W. FRONT ST., Media, Pa. 
WANTED.—OCCUPANTS FOR A DESIRABLE 

second-story front room ; southern exposure, bath, 

close prgximity to principal trolley lines. Board in 
adult family of four. City references given and required 
Apply 4061 ASPEN ST., Philadelphia. 
To PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. ’ 











PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. 
$1.50 a day. 

Street, N. W 


assing 
‘erms, 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
.» Washington, D. C. 

ANTED—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
: by an energetic young woman of experience, who 
is a good sewer and willing to make herself generally 
useful. Can give good reference. Address Box 13: 
Swarthmore, Pa. 





A®N INDUSTRIOUS, TEMPERATE, RELIABLE 

young man, Friend, desires a position with reliab!« 
firm. Good reference. Address D. MOORE, 4: 
Linden Street, Camden, N. 1. 


OTHERLY ATTENTION AND CARE GIVEN 
to infant or older child, by a Friend, for $3.00 per 


week. Good reference. Address D., Box 43, Woods 
town, N. J. 








HORTHAND TAUGHT INDUCTIVELY OR 
by usual method, personally or by mail. Eugene 
C. Lewis, 522 Walnut St., Phila. 


A Mother 


Whe has made a Special Study of 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT, 

living in a pleasant, healthful suburb of Phila 
delphia, desires to take into her home-life, one 
or two mentally backward, or helpless children. 

Articulation, hand-training, and kindergarten 
taught, if desired. Exceptional medical facili- 
ties. References exchanged. 

Address W. X., this Office. 








Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 





Please mention FRieNps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 

| and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. j 


RD EACH WEEK. 
XLIV. 
May those who have much of this world’s goods re- 
member they are but stewards, and what they have has 
been received from him whois Lord of All; we 


A GOOD W 


bring 


of tt. 


From a letter signed by Sarah Hunt and Sarah Hoopes, to 
the members of Darby Monthly Meeting, 1863. 


PEACE. 
THERE is a peace that cometh after sorrow, 
Of hope surrendered, not of hope fulfilled ; 


A peace that looketh not upon to-morrow, 
But calmly on a tempest that is stilled. 


A peace that lives not now in joy’s excesses, 
Nor in the happy life of love secure ; 

But in the unerring strength the heart possesses, 
Of conflicts won while learning to endure. 


A peace there is in sacrifice secluded : 
A life subdued ; from will and passion free. 
"Tis not the peace that over Eden brooded, 
But that which triumphed in Gethsemane. 
—Rose Gates, in the American Friend. 


XII. 
HELPFUL CHARITY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY BERTHA JANNEY, BALTIMORE, 
‘* Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers ; 
And that cannot stop their tears. 


‘« The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in their nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west. 


‘* But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the play-time of the others, 
In the country of the free."’ 


The fullness of the meaning of these pitiful words 
must come to anyone who truly enters into work for 
the children of the poor. We know they suffer “ ere 
the sorrow comes with years,” and we see the happi- 
ness it is to them to be a few days among the birds 
and flowers. Experience has taught us to expect 
care and sorrow with maturity ; but childhood should 
be playtime, and we grieve that with all our efforts so 
little can be done for the great mass of children who 
throng our streets. 

Jacob Riis, in his book, “The Children of the 
Poor,” in speaking of how we can most effectively 


| 
| 


LLIGE 


PHILADELPHIA TENTH MONTH 29. 1808. 


Volume LV, 
Number 44. 


reach and help the children, says: ‘It can be done only 
by individual effort, and by the influence of personal 
character in direct contact with the child,—the great 
secret of success in all dealings with the poor.”’ True 
charity may sometimes mean, not the giving of alms, 


| so much as the withholding of it. The most useful, most 
nothing into this world, nor can we take anything out 


valuable gift we can bestow is education, which in its 
broad sense must include teaching the child to love 
God, and realize his universal Fatherhood. 

In this day of the multiplication of organizations, 
scarcely any period of the child’s life is left uncared 
for by some kind-hearted philanthropist. Beginning 
with the earliest years, we find Day Nurseries, where 
mothers who are obliged to work away from home to 
eke out the scanty living provided by the father,— 
and sometimes because there is no father,—may leave 
the helpiess little babies, and feel assured that they 


will be fed and cared for carefully. A kind matron 


| is in charge of each nursery, with supplies of food 


and clothing always at hand. By this means the 
older children are enabled to attend school; and the 
girls are often spared serious physical suffering caused 
by lifting and carrying a heavy baby when far too small 
for such work. One little girl of seven or eight years, 
whose mother was in the hospital, and whose father 
was incompetent, was found the sole caretaker of 


| three younger children—one a baby —and living 


suggests itself as the place for them. 


amongst from 


expected. 


people whom no help could be 
Another little girl of about the same age 
had three younger children and a sister a little older, 
but totally blind, to care for, The mother had lately 
died, and the father was away from early in the 
morning till late at night. 

Mr. Riis seems to regard day nurseries as most 
successful helps in dealing with children. ‘“ Relief 
more practical,’ he says, ‘‘could not be devised. 
Sometimes a small fee, usually five cents, is charged 
for each baby. But this means a day’s work and 
wages to poor mothers in dire need of both, and a 
good clean healthy start for the infants, much better 
than the tenement could give them.” 

It is most important in this as in all departments of 
charitable work, where children must be dealt with, 
to have deeply interested and conscientious women to 
stand between those who give and those who receive. 
Matrons have been known to be cruel and mercenary, 
and have dissipated the good intended and 
planned for the little ones under their care; but we 
should not condemn the system because of failure in 
one or two instances. 

When the children grow too old for the toys and 
games .of the nursery, the Kindergarten naturally 
Sometimes the 
children go from the Nursery to the Kindergarten, and 


SO 


| back again, the matron and teacher working together 


for the child’s good. 
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In describing the Kindergarten, we can do no better | 
than quote again from Mr. Riis, who has made 
children and their needs the study of his life : 

‘‘Without doubt the Kindergarten is one of the 
longest steps forward that has been taken in the race 
with poverty; for in gathering in the children, it is 
gradually, but surely, conquering also the street with 
its power for mischief. It begins at the very begin- 
ning and in the best of all ways, with the children’s 
play. What it does counts at both ends. Very soon 
it makes itself felt in the street, and in what goes on 
there ; while, by imperceptibly turning the play into 
work, it teaches habits of observation and industry 
that stick. Beyond all other considerations, beyond 
its now admitted function as the right beginning of 
all education, whether of rich or poor, its war upon the 
street stands as the true office of the Kindergarten. 
There is no theology, though there is a heap of 
religion in most of them. Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, Theosophists, and Ethical Culturists, men of 
one or of various opin:ons, all make use of the Kinder- 
garden as a means of reaching and saving the ship- 
wrecked of the present. A clean face is the ticket of 
admission. A clean or whole frock is wisely not in- 
sisted on too firmly at the start; torn or dirty clothes 
are not so easily mended as a smudged face, but the 
Kindergarten reaches that too in the end, through the 
home. Once he is let in, the child is in for a general 
good time, that has little of school or visible discip- 
line to frighten him. He joins in the ring for the 
familiar games, delighted to find the teacher knows 
them too, and can be “it” or his “ fair lady ’’ in her 
turn. He does not notice the little change the game 
has undergone, the Kindergarten touch here and there, 
that lifts it out of the mud, but the street does pre- 
sently, when the new version is transferred to it, and 
is better for it. Order and prompt obedience are 
the cardinal virtues taught there, but taught in such a 
way as to make the lesson seem all fun and play to 
the child. Then he is taught to make pretty things 
for Papa and Mamma to keep, so reaching directly 
into the home, where the teacher, if she is the right 
kind, follows with encouragement and advice that is 
not lost. No door is barred against her who comes 
in the children’s name.” 

Here also the child is taught the first principles of 
patriotism. He is required to salute the flag, and 
sing ‘‘My Country.” Who can tell how far all this 
may go toward making American citizens out of the 
many little foreigners who throng our free schools. 

When the child of six or seven years of age 
leaves the’ Kindergarten, he starts out in life to make 
his way alone. In the nursery and Kindergarten he 
has been guarded, cared for, helped over hard places, 
soothed, even petted. Now he must learn that the 
price of success is hard work. 

Sometimes only a few years of school are allowed 
him, in places where compulsory education laws are 
not enforced, and he is sent in to the store or factory, 
or worse, sweat shop. Just here we find most help- 
ful the Reading Room for boys, and Neighborhood | 
Guilds and Educational Classes for both boys and | 
girls. These form the nucleus of the Clubs in which 








boys and yirls alike learn self-government and con- 
sideration of others, and from which so much is heped 
in the effort to make good citizens from most un- 
promising material, It is here that the Social or 
College Settlement does most effective work. It 
supplies a place and interested helpers both for play 
and study. Classes on various subjects, including 
housekeeping and sewing, drawing and music, ar 
carried on in connection with the Clubs ; sometimes 
the Classes take the form of a Club, the possibility 
of “holding office’’ being an especially attractive 
feature. ‘On Sundays, with singing, talks on serious 
and religious subjects, in a vein the children can fol- 
low, they try to give the proceedings a Sabbath turn 
of which the impression may abide with them.” Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, writes:—‘‘ The 
Settlement is an experimental effort to aid in the 
solution of the Social and Industrial problems which 
are engendered by the modern condition of life in a 
great city. The resident must be content to live 
quietly side by side with his neighbors until they 
grow into a sense of relationship and mutual interest.” 
Robert A. Woods, of Andover House, Boston, 
requires the same unselfish devotion in the resident, 
and realizes that the work is ‘more for the future and 
the hope through the children. ‘“ He must be con- 
tent that the generations of the future shall see his 
work in its true light; joining with his brother in 
loving emulation of what is strong and true, making 
him to know the weakness of the lower life, show- 
ing him in himself, all unconsciously, a version of the 
better life, giving the man a name to express the pro- 
mise of the future and leaving him with a heavenly 
benediction.’ 


‘«So others shall 
Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From thy heart, and thy hand, and thy brave cheer, 
And God's grace fructify through thee to all."’ 


To supplement the winter work of Nursery, 
Kindergarten, and Classes, Fresh Air Societies have 
been most successfully carried on. The idea of taking 
poor children from the crowded city houses into 
country homes, which came from the heart of one 
man, Rev. Willard Parsons, resulted in that first 
summer of 1877 in a happy vacation of sixty children; 
but it has grown now to bea health giving agency for 
thousands each summer. 

Many of our friends know practically of the work- 
ing of this charity, but if more of the sweet country 
homes—such real true homes as they are—could be 
opened to welcome these little strangers, who seldom 
know more ofa home than the four walls of a squalid 
tenement, the good might not be only for the children. 
There are sweet loving little hearts among them, whose 
coming would be a blessing in any family. One kind 
friend has said: “ They have left a rich blessing be- 
hind them and actually gave more than they re- 
ceived. They have touched the hearts of the people. 
and opened the fountains of love, and sympathy, and 
charity. The people had read about the importance 
of benevolence, had heard many sermons on the 
beauty of charity, but these have been quickly for- 
gotten. The children have been an object lesson that 
will long live in their hearts and minds.” Mr. Riis 
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thinks that, ‘‘ Not least among the blessings of the 
Fresh Air Work, has been the drawing closer ina 
common interest and sympathy of the classes that are 
drifting further and further apart, as wealth and 
poverty both increase with the growth of our great 
cities.” 

Nothing could be better for the child than to be 
taken into a true home, really taken into the heart of 
the home, made one of the family for the time, and to 
be taught by kindly example how people live, to whom 
the little every-day courtesies of life are important, and 
who consider ‘‘ Cleanliness next to Godliness.’’ But 
though the kind hearts and open homes are many, 
the children who want and need to go, more than 
fill the number to be taken. The realization of the 
need of some plan, by which more children could be 
taken to one place, led to the establishment of Summer 
Homes in the country, but near enough to the city to 
make transportation easy by car or carriage. In some 
places they are at the seaside, in others, near large 
rivers, still others among the hills. At the Holly- 


wood Home, in which a number of the members of | 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting are interested, about thirty 
children are taken each week. The House is under 
the care of a matron with servants for the housework, 
but the children are cared for by the managers, who 
take turns of one week, living, two at a time, at the 
Home, and doing all things needful for the little 
ones. They try in every way to make the two weeks’ 
visit of the children a happy remembrance, a real 
physical and moral help in their lives. It is only two 
weeks, but new impressions are lasting sometimes, and 
we cannot estimate what may be accomplished by the 
faithful sowing of good seed. Play is the order of 
the day, but helpful service is sometimes asked for, 
just enough to make the play more enjoyed. There 
are similar Homes within the limits of both New York 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, one on Long 
Island, and one near Riverton, N. J. Though not 
under the care of the Meeting, the officers and man- 
agers of these Homes are largely members of our 
Society, and a great many other members help by 
interest and contributions. 
(Conclusion to follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
THE searching query in regard to intoxicants brought 
a deep exercise over the meeting. It was queried 
whether it could ever be right, under any circum- 
stances to license an evil ? Which all must acknowl- 
edge in the negative. As we cannot see eye to eye, 
may we ever exercise that ‘love that suffereth long 
and is kind,” and ever seeketh the highest good of 
our fellow-men. The importance of a free gospel 
ministry claimed our earnest thought, and it was 
queried whether we truly encourage this ministry if 
we suffer those whose lives correspond with their 
teaching to minister in our meetings without ac- 
knowledging their gift. We were exhorted to emu- 
late the honest, upright life, being careful not to live 
beyond our means, for by so doing we put the prop- 


they will not follow.” 





| erty of others in jeopardy, and are led into doubtful 


paths. The hope was expressed that the saying ‘as 
honest as a Quaker’”’ would ever be a true one. 

The report of the Philanthropic Committee showed 
that they are alive to the pressing needs everywhere 
manifest. We felt that much effective work had been 
accomplished by the dedicated ones engaged for the 
uplifting of humanity. In keeping with the beauti- 
ful custom of our Society, a short season of silent 
devotion was observed, during which all-seemed to 
anite in the solemn supplication to God that the efforts 
of our President in the interest of peace and good 
will to man might be blessed to the furtherance of 
that great cause. At its close many expressions of 
faith in the efficacy of the silent petition were given. 

At 8 o’clock on Fourth-day morning, the second 
meeting for ministers and elders convened, which 
proved to be a season of spiritual refreshing. We 
were baptized into a feeling of nearness with the 
Divine, where all differences fade as fades the dark- 
ness before the noon-day sun. We went from the 
meeting feeling our spiritual strength renewed. 

The second meeting for public worship assembled 
at 1 o'clock. The silence was broken by. the words, 
‘‘ My sheep know my voice and follow me ; a stranger 
An illustration was presented 
of a shepherd in a far-off country, who desired to 
move his sheep to another pasture. But an objec- 
tionable place lay between, over which he made many 
unsuccessful attempts to lead them; finally, taking a 
lamb in his arms he stepped over this place, and the 
sheep looking up saw the lamb and followed, forget- 
ting their fear. ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” It is our duty to 
establish this Christ within, this Son of God as our 
leader. It will lead us over difficult and dangerous 
places unto the Father. Let us extend the same 
freedom to others as we desire ourselves. We grow 
in grace and the knowledge of the Father. We 
know God by the evidence within, and he who has 
the love of God in his heart sees the evidence of 
God everywhere, in the leaves, the grass, the trees, 
and reads it upon the rocks beneath his feet. ‘“ Be- 
hold the fields are white unto the harvest and the 
laborers are few.’’ We need to realize the need of 
more faithfulness. To the inquiry, What is truth? it 
was shown that there are physical truths and spiritual 
truths; the latter lift the soul into higher realms. 
We near the great fountain of Truth each day, but 
do not reach it until the Christ spirit enters our souls ; 
then we can “love our neighbor as ourselves,’’ and 
not till then. He is a free man whom the Truth 
makes free. ‘‘ Though Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, it is God that giveth the increase.’’ We must 
enter into the closet with the Father, and be will 
supply our needs. If we endeavor to live a daily life 
of righteousness, we will be happy and comforted 
and will be lifted up, and shall also draw others unto 
the glorious light of God. 


‘« Over and over again, no matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the Book of Life some lesson I have to 
learn.”’ 


The sun appears in the east every twenty-four 
hours; hunger repeats itself at stated periods, and 
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we learn the lessons of life by repetition. We have 
spiritual appetites requiring food as well as physical ; 
this food we need daily, even though it may be a 
repetition of old truths. The eye of faith sees our 
benign Father watching over the needs of his chil- 
dren, who is just as ready to give us spiritual nourish- 
ment as he is to give us material things. 

On Fourth-day afternoon the First-day School 
Association held its second meeting, the first having 
been devoted mostly to routine business. The time 
was given to the consideration of two of the Confer- 
ence papers, ‘‘ The First-day School a Missionary of 
Our Society,” and ‘Modern Progress in Biblical 
Knowledge Among Friends.” Each of these elicited 
discussion and earnest thought. It was queried how 
may we make our First-day schools missionaries ? 
One thought the traveling libraries, with a wise selec- 
tion of books, might be a valuable adjunct, another 
that our Lesson Leaves sent into the homes of those 
children attending our schools would also aid, especi- 
ally those containing the Testimony Series. Quite a 
talk was given to the consideration of the kind of 
Lesson Leaves desired. No one expressed any wish 
to return to the International Topics, but many testi- 
fied to the appreciation of our own. 

On Fourth-day evening a meeting intended for 
the young people was well attended and many testi- 
monies borne to the Truth. Much of the time on 
Fifth-day was devoted to committee work and reports. 
The subject of Education being again presented, its 
consideration resulted in the following minute being 
adopted and in the appointment of a committee who 
are to labor in the cause : 

‘« As attention has been called to the importance of en- 
couraging a higher education among our members and to the 
necessity of Friends giving generous financial support to 
Swarthmore College, its founding being dependent upon the 
several yearly meetings combined, it is thought best that a 
committee be appointed whose duty it shall be to increase 
interest in our only college and in establishing what may be 
known as the Indiana Yearly Meeting Educational Fund, 
which if secured may be placed in the hands of suitable 
trustees appointed by this body.”’ 

After the close of the business, time was given 
for parting thoughts and the expressions of those 
feelings which well up from the heart after a series of 
harmonious meetings. One voiced the wish that we 
might return to our homes with an added feeling of 
personal responsibility and a prayerful desire to fulfill 
the duties devolving upon us. 

May the visiting Friends whose labors of love 
have been so acceptable to us, return in safety to 
their homes bearing the blessings of joy and peace. 


M. J. W. 


A Paper read at Young Friends’ Association, Philadelphia, by 
Isabel Chambers, Tenth month ro. 


WessTER defines this word as freedom from interrup- 
tion, trouble, or perplexity, leisure, intermission of a 
stated employment or office, rest. 

All of this it means to us, and much more. Rest 
and change we seek, we meet new people, lead differ- 
ent lives for a few weeks, and return to our accus- 
tomed places strengthened and encouraged, generally 








more satisfied with our homes and the old friends 
whose loyalty and friendship last not only through 
the sunny summer days, but through the long, hard 
winter. 

There really seems to be a direct relation between 
physical and spiritual calm ; the eternal steadfastness 
of the mountains seems to breathe a spirit of rest, 
and there is something in the air that lifts head and 
heart above the lowlands and the valleys. 

Something of all this we felt when we spent 
many happy days in the heart of the Adirondacks. 
Not only were the mountains all about us, but spread 
before us was a lake whose various phases of calm 
and storm, sunshine and shadow, were always beau- 
tiful. 

We followed the trails through the woods for 
miles, passing under the grand old forest trees, white 
birch, hemlock, balsam pine, fir, and maple; we 
followed the rocky brooks, we climbed some of the 
mountains and saw the lakes, valleys, and distant 
peaks all around us. 

We spent the afternoons rowing on the lake, or 
at anchor along the shady shore, with books and 
work and thoughts. Sometimes it was too much 
even to read, and we would lie there in the boat and 
gaze at the far-away blue sky, with its fleeting clouds 
and the distant mountains, purple and hazy on the 
horizon. There was a deep happiness in all these 
things ; we could not express what they meant to us, 
we could only feel and enjoy. 

Though we rested, we did not pass the time care- 
lessly nor thoughtlessly ; there was too much gran- 
deur close at hand to allow us to forget the serious 
things of life, and so we worshipped day by day as 
fresh revelations came to us of our Heavenly Father’s 
love and care. 

There on the heights where there was so much 
of gladness in the sunshine, it seemed at times that 
sorrow could not come, and yet it was brought home 
to us. Once, while walking through the village, we 
saw them bringing home a sad burden; I was glad 
that only two of us had gone far enough to see it, 
for it clouded the bright day. It was such a story 
as we often hear,—an overturned boat, the going 
down, down into the clear, cold water, and then the 
great silence. 

It happened, that night, we waited for friends who 
came by a late train, so we were about the Inn after 
it was silent and deserted. Some of the attendants 
were waiting, too, and as I passed the group I heard 
a few words that made me know that, though in the 
dark, they were talking of that accident, as people 
exposed to danger often do, with subdued voices and 
deep sympathy and interest in their hearts. I could 
not but wonder what their thoughts of it might be, 
and how many other tragedies were being lived 
through in the midst of all the beauty, there on the 
heights, in the valleys, and by sea and shore. 

On First-day mornings ‘‘ God’s first temples ’’ had 
for us more attraction than those “‘ made with hands,” 
so on the water under the arch of the sky we had our 
meeting, and while the boats bumped against the 
shore and the waves splashed around us, we read and 
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thought while the mystery of life and light went on 
above and below us. 

In the evenings we gathered in the parlor of the 
Inn, and heard from Dr. Griffin, of Johns Hopkins 
University, some beautiful thoughts, which made us 
realize that if Friends as a body are not growing in 
numbers, their ideas and beliefs are not stunted and 
dying out, but are growing and bearing fruit in other 
fields. I remember a helpful talk he gave us on 
“Patience.’’ He said there are three kinds, patience 
with evils which ought not to exist, which is coward- 
ice; patience with things that must be borne, as they 
cannot be altered, which is courage; and patience 
with trials that we can avoid but do not, because they 
tend to the development and deepening of character, 
which is heroism. 

Another evening he reminded us how in the sad- 
dest,,most trying times, in all great decisions and 
affairs of life, man is alone and must struggle and 
fight the battle with himself unaided. In times of 
deepest grief no one can fully understand or help, 
those nearest and dearest to us cannot reach us, we 
stand alone in life, we are alone in death. There is 
but one help, one strength, that of our Heavenly 
Father, which never leaves us or foresakes us, which 
is with us from the beginning to the end- and even 
beyond the close of this earthly life. 

Then we passed out into the ministry of silence 
and into the ministry of the night. 

This was to me a strong sermon, not only in 


thought but in the manner of expression, and I felt 
that Friends may do wrong to count so lightly the 


means by which lessons are told so well. The pic- 
ture was beautifully drawn, the desolation, the loneli- 
ness of sorrow and despair seemed so hopeless, until 
at the close he told of God, the ever present help in 
time of trouble. 

It seems sometimes as if the spiritual things are 
the only real things, after all. That the least seen 
forces are the strongest, that the lives that are most 
free from material influences are, to a certain extent, 
more able to glean from the richer more enduring 
things of life. It matters so much how we go 
through the world ; new instances of this come before 
us every now and then; some people seem to miss so 
much, for by looking out for the great things, they 
cannot see the smaller beauties which are just at 
hand. 

I think we may have all learned lessons during 
the summer. We cannot put them in words, but we 
can feel them and realize their influence in our lives. 

In the winter many duties claim our thoughts; 
there is little time for self-acquaintance, we are living, 
under more or less excitement, an external life ; in the 
quiet restful hours of summer we may turn inward 
and realize our own needs and how we have starved 
ourselves. 

We long to begin the winter work with heart and 
ear and eye quickened to do a few things well, and 
to have time through it all forthe proper rest that will 
enable us to gain from life all that is possible, so that 
as Dr. Griffin said, we may hand on our inheritance 
of good increased and not diminished by being in our 





keeping. For as everything physical has its limita- 
tions we can remember and make our own, only so 
much as our varied capacities are capable of receiving. 
So in all the toiling and striving of our daily lives, 
I would plead for more time for rest and recreation, 
fora less hurried journeying along life’s highway so 
that we may not miss the flowers growing at our feet. 
Would that we had amongst us more of the poet’s 
eyes to see, and ears to hear, even if we may not 
have their hands to write : would that we all could 
say with Elizabeth Barrett Browning— 
‘« God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across his face 
Like secrets kept for love untold, 
But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills through all things made 
Through sight and sound of every place.”’ 


YEARLY MEETING CHANGES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

InN my report of Indiana Yearly Meeting I failed to 
give the report of a committee appointed last year to 
consider the feasibility of holding the Yearly Meeting 
once in three vears at Fall Creek, Indiana. The 
committee recommended that it be held there in 1899, 
in Richmond in !goo, and in Waynesville, O., in 
1901. It also recommended that the time be changed, 
to meet on the Second-day preceding the last First- 
day in Eighth month. 

Both these recommendations were accepted and it 
was so ordered by the yearly meeting. 

The change in time was made in order that our 
young people may have the opportunity of attending. 
As it has been, many have never attended @ yearly 
meeting, they were either teaching, or in school as 
pupils. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at Fall 
Creek, Indiana, on the Second-day preceding the last 
First-day in Eighth month, 1899, if so permitted. 


M. J. W. 


Tuey who are the kindest and tenderest and truest, 
who understand your troubles as by instinct, who 
minister that understanding, giving it, are they who, 
because of their own inner experiences, have acquired 
the gladdening, refreshing strength they bestow, the 
compensation God gives those who learn to get out 
of themselves, and feel and live for others.—/. /. W. 
Ware. 


Ir is useless to pray for a forgiving spirit while 
cultivating a memory for injuries. God _ never 
quenches a fire for a man who persists in feeding it 
with oil. He that really desires to keep malice out 
of his heart will try to keep inflaming thoughts out 
of his head.—Sunday School Times. 


Dip you ever hear of a man who had striven all 
his life faithfully and singly toward an object, and in 
no measure obtained it? If a man constantly 
aspires, is he not elevated? Did ever a man try 
heroism, magnanimity, truth, sincerity, and find that 
there was no advantage in them—that it was a vain 
endeavor ?— Zhoreau. 
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EDITORS: 
Howarp M. JENKINS. LypiA H. HALL. RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 209, 1808. 


TREES AND FRUITS. 
AN evil tree will not bring forth good fruit. This is 
a truth long recognized, and which hardly any one 
would dare deny. Yet some seem to admit the truth, 
but to expect, none the less, to gather good fruits 
from a tree which is obviously evil. 

We apply this to the recent war. It has been 
said, with a cheerful optimism which is unexplainable 
except as an evidence of want of thought, that 
though war is as a rule a bad thing, and much to be 
deplored, this particular war would we found in the 
end to have many excellent results. Even if, asa 
tree, we considered it bad, we should rejoice to see 
the splendid fruit which our own nation, particularly, 
and all mankind generally—Spain perhaps excepted 
—would pluck from its branches, when the season of 
the fruitage should arrive. 

That the fruit is fully ripe we do not presume. It 
is however ripening, and so far as can now be seen it 
is like the war,—just as we must have anticipated, if 
we believed the saying which the Master employed in 
the teaching that gave the clew to all applied 
Christianity. 

The fruit, in fact, is bad. We are not at peace, at 
all. We are in troubled waters. The Commission 
at Paris is laboring over the complicated questions 
which came from the war. The ships and soldiers at 
Manila are menaced by troubles greater than those 
which they are supposed to have overcome. The 
Cuban problem is not yet even taken up for solution. 
Meantime, in our own country, the collision between 
employers and laborers in Illinois illustrates how 
little we have outgrown the menacing and disturbing 
conditions from which economic troubles arise, while 
in the South once more we have word of revivals of 
“race wars,” and of the forcible suppression of the 
colored people’s right to vote. 


All these things point to an unsettled and troubled 


time,—not to peace, and good order, and kindly | 


feeling. They point to great expenditure, heavy and 
annoying taxes, growth of militarism, increase of the 
classes who live upon office, and in the army and navy, 
added loads upon the backs of the industrious and 
honest classes. They are evil fruitage hanging on the 
war tree. The President, kindly, patriotic, amiable 
rather than resolute, can hardly look at them with 
more satisfaction than do the plain people. Doubtless 
he must feel, as they do, that ‘ Peace Jubilees” are 
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mockeries, at present, tribute rendered to those who 
make war, not to those who keep peace, and tending 
to make more war rather than discourage it. 


WE left untouched, last week, in our editorial article on 
the Chippewa troubles, one of the causes of the Indians’ re- 
sistance to the United States officers. It ought not, however, 
to be left without explicit and full statement. It brings down 
to the present day the old story of the injury done the Indians 
—like the injury done to white men—by intoxicating drink. 
Stated briefly, (1) the law is that rum shall not be furnished 
to the Indians ; (2) there are white men who make a business 
of getting it to them ; (3) there are others who make it a 
business to have them arrested and taken long distances for 
trial, for being ‘‘in possession’’ of it. The whole business 
is very profitable to the white men engaged, but it is destruc- 
tive, body and soul, of the Indians, and costly to the United 
States, which must pay the cost of the legal proceedings. 
There is, in fact, all the appearance of the business being 
carried on in ‘‘ collusion ’’ ; in many cases it seemed that the 
Indians were furnished with liquor and made drunk, in order 
that they might be arrested, and fees and costs made for 
United States officials. It was against this that some of the 
Indians made violent resistance. 

Our friend Edward M. Wistar, of Philadelphia, who spent 
the summer of 1896 in Armenia, helping distribute the Red 
Cross aid, has kept in touch with the work since. In a letter, 
22d inst., he adds a postscriptum: ‘‘ My mail to-day brings 
me a letter from Harpoot, Turkey, dated 28th ult.; it reports 
improved conditions and better attitude of the local govern- 
ment towards the American missionaries at that place.’’ 


WE call attention to the notice elsewhere of the annual 
meeting of Friends’ Association, to be held at West Chester, 
Pa. The Friends there desire to extend a general invitation 
to all who may be interested to attend the Conference, and 
they especially invite those who may find it convenient, to re- 
main over First-day with them in their homes, thus giving an 
opportunity to attend the First-day school and meeting. 


In the contributed article in the INTELLIGENCER of Tenth 
month 8, (p. 723), under the caption ‘‘ Mind Indestructible 
Also,’’ the sense is destroyed in the last sentence but one, by 
the printing of ‘‘writers’’ instead of ‘‘ mites.’’ It should 
read, ‘‘ what mites we are !"’ 


Tue address of Edgar Haight, one of the Committee on 
Isolated Members, appointed at the Richmond Conference, 
is Sparta, Ontario,—not Norwich. The address of Ella Sutton 
is 1725 Linden avenue, Baltimore. 








MARRIAGES. 
HALLOWELL—MACFARLAN.—At the residence of 
the bride’s mother, East Marlboro’, Chester county, Pa., 
Tenth month 20, 1898, under the care of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Alfred Hallowell, of Abington, Montgomery 
county, Pa., son of Penrose and Elizabeth W. Hallowell, and 


Anna M., daughter of Mary H. and the late Morris C. 
Macfarlan. 


WILSON—TRUEBLOOD.—At the home of the bride, at 
the home of her uncle, Edward Roberts, with the approbation 
of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Madison county, Ind., by 
Friends’ ceremony, Ninth month 20, 1898, Ralph Wilson and 
Victoria B., daughter of Warner and Narcissa Trueblood, de- 
ceased ; in the presence of 35 guests. 





FR 


DEATHS. 
BRIGGS.—At Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., Tenth 
month 17, 1898, Letitia Briggs, daughter of the late Joseph 


and Martha Briggs, in her 86th year; an elder of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 


CARR.—At Amherst, Mass., Eighth month 9, 1808, 
Caroline, widow of the late William Carr, and daughter of the 
late William and Jane Minkler. 

Since early youth she has been a member of the Society 
of Friends, and for many years an attendant at the meeting 
on Stuyvesant Square, New York City. 





GILKYSON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, John A. 
Field, Philadelphia, Tenth month 13, 1898, Amy S., widow 
of Courtland Gilkyson, aged 71 years. 

Interment at Muscatine, lowa. 


HOLMES.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 17, 1808, 
Rachel R., wife of Samuel Holmes, in the 64th year of her age. 

She had been visiting her relatives, and returned home 
in the evening, apparently as well as usual, and retired with 
a bright and cheerful heart, but before midnight that heart 
ceased to act, and she passed on to the bright shores of 
eternity, without any suffering. Blessed are they that die in 
the Lord, for their works do follow them. She was a faithful 
and devoted wife, mother, and friend, a friend indeed to all, 
willing to do any one a favor at any time. She was of a 
cheerful and lively spirit, always looking on the bright side of 
all cares and trials. She had lived with her husband for more 
than forty years, where all seemed to move along in peace and 
harmony, and with that love that never fails those that put 
their trust in their Heaveniy Father. 

‘« Dear as thou wert and justly dear, 
We would not weep for thee ; 
One thought shall check the starting tear, 
It is—that thou art free.’’ 
E. B. H. 

JOHNSON.—At Ivy Cottage, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Tenth month 12, 1898, Mary W. widow of Jos. Warner 
Johnson, and daughter of the late Peter and Mary A. Wright ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green 
Street, Philadelphia. 

KINNARD.—In West Chester, on Fifth-day, Tenth 
month 13, 1898, Eliza Ann Kinnard, wife of Caleb H. Kin- 
nard, in the 8oth year of her age; a member of Birmingham 
Monthly Meeting. 


POTTS.—At Trenton, N. J., Tenth month 


2! 


1898, 


George Sherman Potts, in his 54th year; a valued member 


of Trenton Friends’ Meeting. 


SOMERS.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 15, 1898, 
Evoline F., widow of Larner Somers, late of Atlantic City, 
N. J., aged 77 years, 2 months. 

Interment at Pleasantville, N. J. 


TALCOTT.—At Bloomfield, Ontario, Tenth month 5, 
1898, with only two days’ illness, Sarah, wife of the late E. W. 
Talcott, aged 73 years. 

She was a lifelong member and many years an elder in the 
Society of Friends, making no great demonstration of religious 
zeal, but discharging her duties as wife, mother, neighbor, 
and friend in a most exemplary manner, and according to the 
religion that she professed. When health permitted, the at- 
tendance of meetings was practically carried out in her daily 
life of simplicity and patient toil in the home. 

She only survived her husband about five months, and 
leaves a family of seven children, matured in man- and 
womanhood, to call her blessed. * 


WORTHINGTON.—At the residence of her brother, 
Moses Paxson, Radnor, Pa., Tenth month 22, 1898, Hannah 
J., widow of Andrew C. Worthington ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


CoRRECTION.—In a notice of death printed on the 15th 
inst., the name should have been Phebe B. Shuit, not S/7z77. 
The copy sent was not quite plain enough for the printers. 


She was a member of Smith’s Clove Preparative Meeting, New 
York. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
ELEVENTH Montu 6, 1808. 
TRUTH. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 

Righteous art thou, O Lord, 

And upright are thy judgments. 

Thou hast commanded thy testimonies in righteousness 

And very faithfulness. 

Thy righteousness is an everlasting rightecusness 

And thy law is truth. 


No. 45. 


—Psalm 11g: 137, 138, 142. 
“ Wuat is truth?’ Question old, yet forever new. 
What are the fundamental principles by which we 
may guide our actions, and fear no test that can be 
brought to bear? Jesus said he came to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, and that every one that “is of the 
truth”’ (that is, who earnestly desires to know the 
truth and obey its requirements), would “ hear his 
voice,’ would patiently listen and render just judg- 
ment as to the value of his testimony. Once con- 
vinced, a true-hearted follower becomes a co-worker. 
All who have reached the years of maturity are 
able to recognize the witness for truth within them- 
selves, and it is remarkable at what an early period in 


| the life of a child it may become the governing prin- 





ciple to give heed to this Witness, when parents and 
teachers make an intelligent appeal to it. 

To this Witness within themselves, Jesus directed 
his disciples, and bore testimony to the fact that he 
was himself guided by it, saying, ‘‘ It is my meat to 
do the will of Him that sent me.” ‘I do always 
those things that are pleasing to my Father in 
Heaven.” ‘‘ The words that I speak, I speak not of 
myself. The Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth 
the works.”’ 

The words of approval spoken at his baptism were 
these: ‘‘ This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased. Hear ve him.” 

This is the basis of Friends’ silent meeting, that 
circumstances may be made favorable for holding true 
heart-communion with God, under the stimulus of a 
community of interest, human sympathy, and encour- 
agement, with no outwaad ceremony to draw the at- 
tention from what we feel to be the closest form of 
communion the heart can know. There are many 
avenues which lead up to this condition in which we 
listen to God’s voice speaking to us, and make cov- 
enant with him to be faithfully obedient in the per- 
formance of his requirements, but Friends feel that it 
is more speedily and surely attained by ‘“ gathering 
into the silence,”’ as only they who are grown accus- 
tomed to it know how to enjoy in the fullest measure. 

The only sacrifice Friends find to be needful is the 
sacrifice of our own selfish thoughts and wills ; and 
this sacrifice is not to appease an offended God, but 
to remove obstacles from our pathway as we endeavor 
to keep in close touch with our loving Father and to 
do his will. 

Our relationship to Him is determined by our own 
choice. We may be disobedient children, or we may 
permit ourselves to be careless, thoughtless, luke- 
warm, or ignorant, and these conditions lead to the 

| commission of sin or the making of grievous mistakes, 
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repent, and turn from our mis- 


or why. Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘ 1 will not call 
you servants, for the servant knoweth not what his 
master doeth ; but I have called you friends, for what- 
soever I have received of the Father, I have made 
known unto you.” 

Again, it is our privilege to be the faithful sons 
and daughters of God, joint heirs with Jesus Christ of 
his kingdom, ascertaining his wishes and his will by 
the strength of our love reaching out towards him. 
It must find expression in loving service. We think 
not of reward or happiness, but forget self in the good 
that we can do. 

Day by day, year by year, life by life, knowledge 
and wisdom multiply, and each generation makes 
progress over what has gone before. Jesus, “‘ though 
a son, learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered,’’ that is, which he experienced and observed. 
It is thus that we must learn. 

The idea of the universal fatherhood of God and 
the consequent brotherhood of man, were compara- 
tively unknown until recent years. Only as men, in- 
dividually and collectively, “ved their highest zdea/s 
of right conduct, were these fundamental truths 
brought to light, and as the leaven has permeated 
every avenue of life, old strongholds have crumbled. 
Yet many more barriers must fall before ‘“* peace and 
good-will shall cover the earth as the water covers 
the sea.”’ 


ee 
ee 


Many “ Bands of Mercy ”’ bear silent evidence of 
the higher interpretation man has placed upon his re- 
lationship to the dumb creation. Absolute truth re- 
mains the same, but man grows in his ability to un- 
derstand and interpret it. No people, no age, has a// 
of truth. Each adds its varied contribution to the 
common wealth of intellect and spirit. Upon this 
well-known fact Friends have based their principle of 
maintaining “ liberty of conscience ”’ 


and of * holding 
themselves open to conviction."’ 


These are essential 
to growth and must exist, either openly avowed or 
secretly cherished, in every heart that makes progress 
in Christian sentiment civilization. No human 
being may give answer to the question, ‘‘ What is 
truth ?”’ for it cannot be bound by limitations, but all 
the ‘Law and the Prophets,” all that has been re- 
duced to law and recorded, and all that can be con- 
ceived as possible of development in the future, is the 
result of wise and conscientious obedience to the two 
commandments which Jesus pronounced, the greatest 
—‘ Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God; and thy 
neighbor asthyself.”’ For “love is the fulfilling of all 
the commandments.” 


or 





Ler us do what we can. 


Let us not be seeking 
some high position 


; but let us get down at the feet of 
the Master, and be willing to let God use us,—to let 
him breathe his spirit upon us, and send us out to his 
work. Ifyou can’t be a light-house, you can bea tal- 
low candle.—Andrew Murray. 
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the consequences of which we will have to bear until | 
we ‘learn wisdom,” 
taken or evil ways. 
We may be the “ servants’ of God, doing his will 
without knowledge of what he wishes to accomplish, 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A youNG woman who is deeply interested in our 
smaller meetings,—where Friends are located in dis- 
tricts remote from the larger centres of Friends,—in 
a private letter to one of the editors of the INTELLI- 
GENCER says : 

When I sat in their little meetings and visited 
in Friends’ homes, I realized as never before that the 
conditions are critical. It was pathetic to hear their 
expressions of appreciation of the interest which I 
could assure them that Eastern Friends felt in these 
remote and struggling little meetings. One dear old 
Friend said: ‘‘ We get so discouraged when we see 
our meetings dwindling, and when we read of visiting 
ministers and active work so far away, it seems as if 
we were left to struggle alone, for no one comes to 
visit us and we can’t get to the Conferences.” 

The reading of the discussion of isolated Friends 
at Richmond was of especial interest to me. I wish 
there might have been more practical suggestions 
relative to the best methods of bringing small meet- 
ings and scattered Friends’ families in touch with 
Friendly movements. 

There is room for a great deal of missionary work 
among our own people. We need more of the spirit 
of Fenelon’s prayer,— 

‘‘ Take thou my thoughts and think through them ; 

Take thou my lips and speak through them ; 

Take thou my heart and fire it with zeal in thy service."’ 

There seem to me, however, everywhere manifest 
signs of promise. Our young people recognize the 
possibilities, and are fitting themselves for service. 

Friends’ meeting at San Francisco has decided to 
remove from its present location in the Y. M. C. A. 
building to Swarthmore Hall, in Harrison street, near 
Second. The first meeting in the new place will 
probably be held on the first First-day in the next 
month. 


THE DOUKHOBORTSI MOVEMENT. 
WE have, at this writing, no further word of the removal of 
the large party of 2,200 from Batoum to Canada, but suppose 
it probable they have sailed, as was expected. At last 
advices, it was not certain'that they would settle in the Edmon- 


| ton district, as proposed, a different location being suggested 


by the Canadian government. 

A suggestion has been made to us that a good location for 
some of the immigrants might be in Idaho, in company with 
the proposed colony of Friends. 

It would appear that there must be a large body of the 
Doukhobortsi remaining in Russia, many of whom cannot get 
away before spring of next year. A correspondent well 
informed on the subject writes to the INTELLIGENCER, as 
follows : 

‘There were, I understand, some 12,000 Doukhobortsi 
who withstood the persecution until the spring of 1898. _Itis 
difficult to get exact figures, as the people are scattered, the 
facts are changing month by month, and communication with 
them is constantly interrupted. Some of them have given 
way, and made their submission to the Government, some 
are in Siberia, and some are beyond reach or knowledge, but 
in August last there were about 7,500 who desired to emigrate, 
under the permission granted by the Government. These 
might be classified as follows: 3,300 who had been scattered 
and ruined ; 1,100 in the Elizavetpol district, not quite ruined ; 
3,100 in Kars district, also not quite destitute. Of this total 


1,126 have gone to Cyprus, 2,200 are starting to Canada 
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2,000 are expected to follow, and 2,100 will be left in the 
Kars district, while there are others in Siberia, in prisons, 
scattered in outlying districts, whose number I am unable to 
estimate, 

‘‘ This is how I understand the case, but for the reasons 
indicated it is possible that my figures may be inexact."’ 

Referring to the Cyprus colony, E. W. Brooks, at the sit- 
ting of the Friends’ Meeting for Sufferings, in London, on the 
7th instant, said no detailed reports were yet to hand. ‘‘ The 
chief difficulty there will be the climate. The high grounds 
are barren but healthy ; low ones fertile and malarial; the 
intermediate districts are already occupied. As regards those 
still in Russia, the Friends’ Committee would assist their 
emigration, but not undertake the responsibility of carrying it 
through.”’ 

Vladimir Tchertkoff, who has been so much mentioned 
in connection with the Doukhobortsi, is not himself one of 
them. He is a Kussian ‘‘nobleman,”’ a friend of Count 
Tolstoi, and for some time, we believe, his private secretary. 
He was exiled from Russia for his championship of the Douk- 
hobortsi, and has remained in England, in order to help their 
emigration, 

At this writing we have one further subscription, which is 
acknowledged below; should there be anything further 
received in time we will add it. 


THE INTELLIGENCER FUND. 
E. R. B., Rising Sun, Md., 
Previously acknowledged, 


- $ 5.00 
166.25 


$171.25 


NOTES FROM MOHONK CONFERENCE. 
OPENING, Tenth month 12, at 10 a. m., in the parlors of the 
Mountain House, A, K. Smiley explained briefly his view 
that there remained a work to be done for the Indians. Na- 
tions must be just to the weak. Justice to the Indians does 
not depend on their numbers. The Indians may be inferior 
to the white race in some respects, yet in some particulars 
they are superior. 


Philip C. Garrett, on taking the chair, delivered a brief | 


address. A letter was read from Senator Dawes, regretting 
his absence, and explaining the satisfactory progress of the 
work in the reorganization of Indian Territory. General 
Whittlesey gave an interesting resume of Indian work. ‘The 
only Indian trouble the past year was that in northern Min- 
nesota. 

The national government's expenditure on Indian ac- 
count for the present year, (ending Sixth month 30, 1899), 
would be $7,653,000, an increase of $221,000. Of this, 
about $3,200,000 is for schools, $600,000 of the sum being 
under treaty agreement. There are 295 Indian schools of all 
kinds. The enrolment shows an increase of 1,040. An 
investigation shows that not less than 48 per cent. of the 
graduates of non-reservation schools, (such as Carlisle, etc.), 
take up allotments of land, and 76 per cent. become good 
citizens. The largest irrigation work in progress is that on 
the Crow reservation in Montana; it is said to be one of the 
finest examples of such work in thecountry. The land allot- 
ments approved for the year have been 813 ; 979 others have 
been reported, but are not yet acted on. An inquiry into the 
allotment system shows about 25,000 made altogether, and 
that about 80 per cent. of the allottees are on their lands, and 
doing more or less cultivation. The agents report the bene- 
fits of allotment many, the evils few. 

General T. J. Morgan observed upon this report that the 
enrolment in the Indian schools nine years ago was 16,0co; 
it is now 24,000. About 35,000, he said, in reply to a ques- 
tion, might be considered the whole number of Indian chil- 
dren of school age,—excluding the Indians cf New York 
State, and the ‘‘ Five Civilized Tribes’’ of Indian Territory. 

J. A. Gilfillan, an Episcopal missionary for twenty-five 
years among the Chippewas, (properly Ojobways), said there 
were about 9,000 of them. They are a peaceful tribe, and 
never had any conflict with the whites till the present year. 
They took no part in the Sioux rising of 1862—refused to do 
so. They do not, he said, ‘‘use bad language.’’ He never 


| 
| 





heard one of them do so but once. They do not steal. He 
never kept arms in his house. He goes constantly to Leech 
Lake, the place of the troubles, and knows the Indians there 
well. He then described the ‘‘ pine lands’’ abuse, already 
outlined in the INTELLIGENCER. A few years ago there were 
great pine forests, extending 100 miles ; these are now largely 
destroyed. He spoke of the introduction of liquor among 
them, and the gross abuses connected with it. In the earlier 
period of his labors, say twenty years ago, he never sawa 
drunken Indian. 

Herbert Welsh delivered a very earnest and impressive 
address in the evening of the 12th, on the administrative 
methods of the Indian service, pointing out defective and un- 
satisfactory conditions, as well as signs of progress. Presi- 
dent Slocum, of Colorado College, Denver, and others fol- 
lowed. 

In the morning session, 13th, President Slocum delivered 
an interesting address on educational lines, using many 
physiological and psychological data in illustration. General 
Morgan proposed the separation of the Indian school work 
from the Indian Bureau, and its transfer to the United States 
Bureau of Education, Sibyl Carter described her lace work 
among the Indians. Anna Dawson, the native Indian field 
matron at Fort Berthold, N. D.,—among the Mandans, 
Gros Ventres and Arickarees,—said there was an improve- 
ment in their ways of living. Some are saving money 
to build two, and three-room cabins, ‘‘like white man’s 
house.’’ She has cooking classes for women, and they come 
tothem. There are fewer cases of disease from ill-living ; 
the ‘‘medicine men”’ are in less repute, and the agency 
physician is more called on. 

Mrs. Quinton, describing her observations among tribes 
in California and Arizona, the past summer, earnestly sup- 
ported Miss Carter's proposal of a store, or ‘‘ depot,’ for the 
regular sale of Indian industrial products. She related a 
pathetic incident of a Navajo woman, who offered a splendid 
blanket, made with great care and labor, to the post trader, 
who would give her but $3—not more than one-fifth what she 
should have had—for it. 

General Morgan spoke of the improvement of the agricul- 
ture of the Kiowas and Comanches on their semi-arid lands. 
They have successfully introduced the culture of alfalfa. 
They receive no rations. 

The addresses on the evening of the 13th bore upon the 
expansion policy of the Government as seen in the light of 
our experience with the Indians. Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
spoke at some length, presented as the key-note of his thought 
the formula that ‘‘a democratic government is incompetent 
to exercise paternal functions.’’ All his argument, including 
many citations of defects in our treatment of the Indians, led 
up to the conclusion that we should not acquire such colonial 
responsibilities as the Philippines, but he did not plainly say 
Dr. Ward, of the /udefendent, made an earnest and 
effective plea for self-government for all, including Cuba and 
the Philippines. The best government for every people, he 
said, was that which they provided for themselves, and he 
pointed to the Spanish-American countries, especially Mexico, 
as proving that though it took time, they would ultimately 
reach stability and good order. 

Most of the morning session, on the 14th was devoted to 
the platform, and the evening session to closing exercises and 
addresses. 

Walter C. Roe, missionary among the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, in Oklahoma, made an interesting and effective 
address, describing his work. The allotted Indians are striv- 
ing and progressing. He mentioned many hardships. The 
water of the region is impregnated with gypsum—very ‘‘hard."’ 
When used with soap it makes a fair quality of mucilage. 
Washing is thus discouraging. Water from the mission-house 
well, which is ‘‘soft,”’ is often taken 15 or 20 miles for drink- 
ing. Hementioned “the poor, thin cloth’’ now hung over 
the Indians’ shoulders for protection from the weather, 
instead of the ‘‘ good, old, warm, impervious buffalo-skin.”’ 
His Indians, he said, are down, now, in the depths of neces- 
sity, face to face with wretchedness, and obliged to save them- 
selves by labor. He thought this a step further on the road 
than those tribes have taken that have not had lands in sever- 


so. 
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alty allotted them. 


Most of the Arapahoes are at work, and 
many Cheyennes. 


The subject of schools being brought up, several speakers, 
including General C. H. Howard and others, said the reser- 
vation school and the boarding-school, (Carlisle, Hampton, 
Haskell), were both needed, and there was no conflict between 
them. 

In the discussions, many pithy things were said by differ- 
ent speakers 

It has been our theory, said Dr. Abbott, that ‘‘any 
American can do anything at all, in no time, if he is only 
asked to try."" We have sent mento the Indian field without 
experience, and almost without fitness. ‘‘We have sent 
intemperate men to teach the Indians sobriety, ignorant men 
to educate them, lazy men to instruct them how to work.”’ 

Dr. Woodbury: ‘*Say what you please of the Indians’ 
deficiencies, they have this capacity—they know a man, 
when they see him.’ 

Walter C. Roe: ‘‘ The Indian policy of the Government 
has been wise and generous in its aims and purposes, but de- 
fective in its execution.’’ 

A pleasing incident was the support given, under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of A. K. Smiley, to two practical pieces 
of work : the formation of a stock company to encourage the 
Indian pottery industry, and the help of Mrs. Roe to build a 
meeting-hall and mission-house at her 


station. For the 
former purpose 


a minimum of $1,000 was asked, and some 
$1,500 subscribed, and for the latter a minimum of $700, and 
over $1,100 raised. Mrs. Roe said she felt she could not face 
the difficulties of her work without such a building, and her 
description of her situation, and plea for help—a most con- 
vincing object lesson of the value of effective public speaking 
—brought her the liberal response stated. She feelingly ex- 
pressed her thankfulness. Joseph J. Janney subscribed $100 
for her, in behalf of Baltimore Friends. H. M. J. 


FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

WE enjoyed meeting a number of our friends, in New York 
and Philadelphia, as we stopped in those cities, on our way 
down from our New England home. The cordial hand-shake 
and expressions of interest, as we were so many times bidden 
God-speed in our chosen work, were encouraging. And to 
those of our friends whom we could not meet, we wish to 
extend, through the columns of the INTELLIGENCER, a cordial 


greeting, and remind them that we are at our old post, having 
entered upon another year of labor. That it may be a suc- 
cessful one, next to God's blessing, we ask your prayers, 
your interest, and substantial aid. 


Our school opened October 3, with’ the same corps of 
teachers as has been with us a number of years. Thoroughly 
acquainted with their pupils and with the work before them, 
they could enter upon their duties without delay ; and we 
found them all in their places, upon our arrival, happy and 
enthusiastic. Between two and three hundred pupils were 
present, although but few of the country children have as yet 
taken up the line of march through the heavy sands of 
the Georgetown road. Cotton-picking will detain them 
awhile longer. As usual, the children are glad to get back 


to school, and are getting down to their winter's work in 
earnest. There is no lack of interest or 


zeal at this end, I 
assure you. 


This has been a rainy summer,—such as was hardly ever 
known. Rain indeed has been the rule, rather than the ex- 

Potatoes have rotted in the ground ; the corn-crop 
is a failure, while the cotton which promised so well, has been 
injured by ‘‘rust,’’ the effect of the wet weather. ‘‘ Not 
more than half a crop will be gathered,’’ said a planter to 
me, a few days since. All this means less work for the poor 
people. I sincerely wish there were some manufacturing in- 


terests here, or something the people could depend upon, 
besides farming. 


ception. 


It has grown to be a very poor dependence. 
The weather continues warm and pleasant, thus far, no 
frost having put in its appearance. After such a hot summer 
a little cool weather would be very acceptable. 

With the opening of school, our ‘‘Industries’’ have 
started, and like the school itself, are going on, as if there 


had been no break. A further report of these, of the ‘‘ Home 
for Destitute Children,’’ and the Old Folks’ Shelter, will be 
given in the October Viszfor. 

We have begun well, and it looks as if a successful year 
were before us. We trust that our friends will, with ourselves, 
do all in their power to make it so. Much has been done, 
but still more remains to be done. The training of these 
young people, hand as well as heart and head, grows in im- 
portance, and we hope still to keep on doing our share. 


AsBy_D. Munro. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., October 21. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





PEACE CONFERENCE AT WARMINSTER. —On a beautiful Sab- 
bath afternoon, Tenth month 16, quite a large number of 
Friends, and others interested, gathered to attend a Confer- 
ence appointed by the Philanthropic Committee of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting. Alfred H. Love and Lukens Webster 
from Philadelphia, and Jesse H. Holmes from George School, 
were present, and bore testimony to the excellence of Peace 
and Arbitration, both as a means and a result. We were 
glad to learn from the President of the Universal Peace Union 
something regarding the work attempted and accomplished 
by it during the period before the recent war, and to find not 
only President McKinley but the Queen Regent of Spain were 
sO anxious to avoid war. 

There was 


expression in disapproval of the so-called 
‘* Peace 


Jubilee,’’ in Philadelphia. A Peace Department, 
instead of the War Department in our Government, was 
suggested as a good change. 

Lukens Webster feared that the spread of military senti- 
ment in our country will result in placing us asa people on as 
low a plane as the military nations. The fact of heavy taxes 
being directly due to war was mentioned. It requires patriot- 
ism to fight a battle, but more is required to pay the debt. 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes believes wean never justly call that a 
free government which is forced upon a people without their 
consent. 

Mary R. Livezey felt mothers had a work to perform in 
keeping military playthings away from the children. Sarah 
C. James referred to the immense amount of money required 
to pay pensions caused by war. 

The meeting closed with the general feeling that it was 
good to have held it, and better to have attended. 

is. Se 

MILLVILLE, PA.—Young Friends’ Association met Tenth 
month 9. After the usual reading from the Scripture, the 
roll was called and responded to, by Bible quotations. 

A continuation of the biography of James and Lucretia 
Mott was presented, and a reading, by George W. Henry, 
‘¢The Big Shoe.’’ Charles D. John followed with a carefully 
prepared paper on ‘‘ Little Things,’’ in which the leading 
thought seemed to be that ‘‘we cannot acquire happiness 
directly but only as we assist others to it.”’ 

The portion of the Discipline that refers to ‘‘ Plainness’’ 
was read by Beatrice Eves, after which the question, ‘‘ What, 
as a Friend, is my duty to my country?’’ was considered. 
Several took part. Some notes of their remarks follow : 

R. Anna Kester: A Friend’s duty to his country is the 
same as his duty to a citizen. The cornerstone to all true 
government is love to God and love to man. 

Ellen Russell : What is a Friend? He who lives up to the 
best that is in him, isa true Friend. Hence a Friend must 
do for his Government whatever is required of him to make 
him at oneness with God. 

Francis M. Eves: Our duty to our Government is the same 
as our duty to our home. 

Rachel S. Eves: 
duty to Government. 

H. W. Eves: To do the best that we know because itis 
right. 

Charles D. John: 


Being a Friend does not change our 


Each has aright to work in the line 


that he deems proper, and no one hasa right to criticise 
unless he knows that the work is wrong. 


Myron Eves, Correspondent. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was called for the evening of Tenth month 14. 

The subject for discussion was ‘‘ The Czar of Russia as a 
Peacemaker,’’ opened by Harold J. Turner. He first showed 
the strength of Russia in territory and in numbers, and 
reviewed her relations with the neighboring countries. The 
idea of the present Czar is not a new one, but he deserves 
credit for carrying out suggestions that have been made at 
various times by other rulers. The’Czar now rules over one- 
seventh of the world, and Russia has no need to fight in order 
to increase her possessions. If she fight civilized powers, it 
it because she is compelled to, and if she fight uncivilized 
ones, it is because she deems it best for them. The Czar has 
long since realized that as far as the prosperity of his country 
is concerned, it has nothing to gain by fighting. 

In this paper, as in the discussion that fcllowed, it was 
strongly felt, that whatever the immediate result, nothing but 
good could come from such a proposition. It isa proposition 
from the most powerful potentate in the world, suggesting to 
smaller nations, to come together as brothers and discuss 
afiairs. 

The subject created much interest among the members of 
the association. 

Naomi T. Spicer then read a selection, 
a poem by J. G. Whittier. 

Meeting adjourned. 


‘« The Huskers,’’ 


M. E. BROOMELL, Sec. 


Educational Department. 


SOME SWARTHMORE STATISTICS. 

THE number of new students entering Swarthmore College 
this year, 76, is the largest since 1891-2, when 83 entered. 
Considering, however, that there were that year 26 ‘‘ sub- 
collegiate,’’ or ‘‘ unclassified’’ entries, against only 9 this 
year, the entries in the regular college classes are now 67 as 
against 57 then, which shows an encouraging growth of the 
collegiate work. The whole number in the College, 186, is 
larger than for three years past, and practically the same as 
1894-5, when there were 187. 

It is fairly evident, from a study of the statistics of the 
College, that the period of general depression in business, 
which began in 1893, had an unfavorable influence upon the 
attendance. Young men who would otherwise have gone on 
to obtain a collegiate education went to business upon com- 
pleting their course in the preparatory schools. 

The total number of graduates of Swarthmore College, in 
eight years has been 241, the classes being as follows: 1891, 
24; 1892, 23; 1893, 24; 1894, 39; 1895, 34; 1896, 41; 
1897, 34; 1898, 22. Of the whole number, 241, 123 have 
been young men, and 118 young women, showing a very 
even movement of the two sexes. The entries of young wo- 
men, however, have for six years past exceeded the entries of 
young men, a fact which supports the view taken above that 
many young men have felt obliged to ‘‘ go to business.”’ 
More effort, it would appear, has been made, relatively, to 
help on young women than young men, in the last few years. 
Yet it is evident that if culture is to be given to one sex and 
not to the other a very undesirable inequality must result. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Important improvements in the French Department have 
been made during the present year. Dr. Magill is now as- 
sisted by Mme. Hortense Nicolai, a Parisian, who has had a 
number of years of successful experience in teaching French 
in this country. She takes charge of the pronunciation, the 
conversation in French, and the writing of French exercises, 
while the doctor has under his charge the translation, the 
grammar and literature of the language, and the International 
Correspondence. 











He feels that this is an ideal method of ' 
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arranging the work in teaching a modern language, and an- 
ticipates from it excellent results. 

More than eighty students are now enrolled in the French 
classes, and more than half of these now have regular cor- 
respondents in France. Many of the letters received from 
abroad are read and commented upon in class, and the cor- 
respondence, now going on for the second year, has given 
new life and interest to the department. Mme. Nicolai will 
later take charge of the training of her more advanced stu- 
dents in public speaking in French, which will be a valuable 
aid in giving them a ready command of the spoken language. 

Upon an invitation of the Swarthmore Alumni Association, 
Mrs. Yarnall, president of the Philadelphia branch of the Col- 
legiate Alumnz Association, recently spent a day at the 
College. 

During the winter Dr. Trotter will deliver a course of 
University Extension lectures in New York, on the subject of 
Anthropology. 

The Classical Club has elected as their president for the 
year, Prof. Ferris W. Price, and as Secretary, Helen M. 
Fogg, 1900. 

At a recent meeting of the Somerville Literary Society the 
evening was given up to the consideration of the Klondike. 
The personal reminiscences of one of the members were a 
pleasing feature. 

A minute was recently made by Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
recommending the creation of a fund for the general. promo- 
tion of the interests of Swarthmore College, and for the aid of 
young Friends desiring to attend. 

Among recent important additions to the Library are 
Britton and Brown's ‘Illustrated Flora of the Northern 
States and Canada,’ three volumes, purchased from the 
Alumni Fund; and ‘ Ferns of North America,”’ by D. C, 
Eaton, in two large volumes, illustrated in color. "G9. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The school re-opened for 
the year of 1898-99 on the 13th of Ninth month. The at- 
tendance is fully up to the average of several years past, at 
this time in the term, the enrollment on Tenth month 1 
being 108 in actual attendance. The day students as usual 
outnumber the boarding students. An increased attendance 
of large boys is noticeable among the day students. 

The corps of instructors is almost the same as last year, 
the only new teacher being Arthur C. Smedley, of Willistown 
Inn, Chester county, Pa., a graduate of Swarthmore College. 
Four of our last year’s students entered college this te: m— 
two at Swarthmore, and twoat the University of Pennsylvania. 
The class expecting to graduate next year numbers six, three 
boys and three girls. The vigor that is showing itself at this 
time among the students, both in their school work and on the 
athletic field, is an unusually gratifying sign of progress, and 
cannot but show good results in the near future. * 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE two works by Robert Bird, of Glasgow, Scotland, which 


are advertised in the INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ Josephthe Dreamer,”’ 
and ‘‘Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth,’’ have had great 
The 
in this 

The 
author's publications now make a somewhat extended list, 


acceptance among Friends and others in Great Britain. 
We are not sure that 
country they have had the attention they deserve. 


sale of each has been large. 


and several of his books are finding their way into other 
languages. That on Jesus is being translated into the Tamil, 
a language of south-eastern India, for the use of Madras 
‘*A Child's 
Religion,’’ is being translated into German. Dr. 
now engaged on a book on Paul. 


students, and into Welsh, while another one, 


Bird is 


The recent outbreaks of the volcano of Vesuvius give 
timeliness to an article by H. J. W. Dam on ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Vesuvius,’’ in the next number of AlcClure’'s Magazine. 
The author and the artist, C. K. Linson, made a recent ex- 
ploration of the volcano, for McClure’s ; and the article em- 
braces much new information thus gained. It will be illus- 
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In the same 


mountain peaks in the Western Hemisphere. The honor of 
making the first ascent of these two mountains fell to a party 
that E. A. Fitz Gerald himself organized and led. The 
article will be illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author. 


Replying to the question of Elizabeth H. Coale as to the 
authorship of a poem, ‘‘ The Martyr,’’ a friend writes us, 
suggesting that she may refer to the poem by Benjamin Rush 
Plumly, ‘‘ Mary Dyer.’’ This was published, being one of 
three ‘‘ Lays of Quakerism,’’ in the Anickerbocker Magazine, 
in 1853, and has since been included in the collection, 
‘Quaker Poems,’’ edited by Charles F. Jenkins, and pub- 
lished 1893. 


Che leading article in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
forthe coming month will be a discussion of the origin of the 
peoples which originally settled middle America. Prof. E. S. 
Morse, the author, is well known as a scientist and traveler, 
and his views on such a subject are of great value and inter- 
est. Another interesting paper in the same issue is ‘‘ The 
Torrents of Switzerland,’’ by Edgar R. Dawson. It is an 
account of the engineering problems and the way they have 
been solved, which have presented themselves in the necessity 
for controlling the turbulent streams of that mountainous 
country. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
MEMORIAL MEETING: JOHN L. GRIFFEN 

Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 

FRIENDS of the late John L. Griffen propose holding a meet- 
ing in the library room, 16th street and Rutherfurd Place, 
New York City, at 7.30 p. m., Eleventh month 5, for the pur- 
pose of testifying to the worth of this dear Friend. Itis hoped 
that many Friends among the large acquaintance he had in all 
the yearly meetings will send to me at once such brief testi- 
monies to his character and example as they may feel like 
making, as well as reminiscences or incidents of his life that 
they may know of. Address, John Wm. Hutchinson, Depart- 
ment of Parks, Central Park, New York City. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
JoHN PLUMMER, son of our friends Jonathan and Hannah 
Plummer, of Chicago, has removed with his family from the 
latter city to Denver, Colorado, on account of his wife's state 
of health. He has been connected with the firm of Morrisson, 
Plummer & Co., in a responsible position. 

Henry Gawthrop and wife, who have resided at Swarth- 
more for some years, left Philadelphia on the 17th inst., for 
a residence of indefinite length on the Pacific coast. They 
expected to spend about three months in New Mexico, and 
then proceed to southern California. 

Edward H. Winslow, who belongs to the old New England 
family of Friends of that name, and is himself a Friend, has 
been appointed librarian of the ‘‘Sailors’ Home’”’ in San 
Francisco. This is an old and popular institution established 
by the United States Government under the administration of 
Franklin Pierce. It is still owned by the United States, but 
the management is vested in a board of women trustees of 
San Francisco, and Oakland, among whom as a leading 
spirit, is Nellie Blessing Eyster, the author, formerly of Har- 
risburg, Pa., a niece of ‘‘ Barbara Freitchie,’’ immortalized 
by the poem of our beloved Whittier. 

Sarah E. Mitchell and her husband Joseph Mitchell have 
removed from Washington, where they have lived for nine 
years, to San Francisco. They are regular attenders of 
Friends’ meetings, and Sarah takes active part in the educa- 
tional and philanthropic work of the ‘‘ Silent Workers,’’ who 
are active there. She belongs to the Trego family, of Salem, 
Ohio. They lost their mother and their only child, Mabel E., 


a promising young woman of twenty years, while in Wash- 
ington. 
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trated from special drawings made on the spot. 
issue E. A. Fitz Gerald, the mountain-climber, describes the 
first view, so far as known, of a human being from the summit 
of Aconcagua and the first ascent of Tupungato—the highest 





Susanna Taylor, of Alameda, Cal., now in her 78th year, 
was present at Friends’ meeting in San Francisco, on First 
day the goth, walking to and from, in preference to riding. 
She belongs to a long-lived family ; her eldest sister, Lydia 
N. Walton, is 92, and visits from city to city, frequently going 
alone. Another sister, Rebecca Temple, 89, lives at the old 
homestead in Fallowfield (Ercildoun), Chester county, Pa. 
Her sister, Mary P. Temple, 76, of Seattle, isin good health 
and manages her property and buSiness there. Her two 
brothers, William and Chalkley, aged 81 and 84, are in 
Philadelphia. The family consisted of fourteen children, all 
of whom grew to manhood and womanhood. Susan is a 
constant reader of the INTELLIGENCER and distributes her 
copies when read among her friends. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

DoroTHY DEANE: A CHILDREN’S Story. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. With Illustrations. Pp. 325. $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received through Henry T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE BLINDMAN’S WORLD, AND OTHER STORIES. By Edward 
Bellamy. With a Prefatory Sketch by W. D. Howells. 
Pp xiii. and 415. $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. (Received through John Wanamaker, Philadelphia.) 


THE GREATEST THING EVER Known. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. Pp. 55. $0.35. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE EARLIER PROPHETS. Arranged in 


the Order of Time, Analyzed, and Freely Rendered in 
Paraphrase. By Frank Knight Sanders, and Chas. Foster 
Kent. Pp. xv. and 304. §$ Philadelphia: John 
D. Wattles & Co. 

THE TEACHING OF Jesus. Extracted from the Four Gospels, 
and arranged by Jean du Buy. Pp. viii. and 80. $0.50. 
New York: James H. West. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OCTOBER. 


A FLUSH is on the maple bough, 
A chill is in the air, 

A golden haze on all the hills, 
October everywhere. 


On all the by and lonely ways, 
Ablaze is every spray, 

Its signals on the tree-tops float, 
Beside the broad highway, 


All who wander now abroad 
Surely must have seen her ; 
The aster and the golden rod 
With modest bloom adorn her. 
Our hearts go out to greet the maid, 
Whose name is bright October. 


E. AVERILL. 
West Vienna, N. Y. 


THERE'S a burnish of fine scarlet on the pear that drops 
to-day, 
Now the glory of the ripe and rich autumnal noons has 
come ; 
The peach is over-mellow, and the apple bends the spray, 
And there’s honey, yes, there’s honey in the purple of the 
plum ! 


With dust upon the drooping of his gold and azure wings 
The butterfly clings loosely where the last flowers flame and 
shine ; 
Down the dusk of lonely garden aisles the yellow leaf still 
clings, 
And the grape upon the trellis is bursting with its wine. 


There's bloom upon the mountain, and there’s mist upon the 
stream, 

There's a light burns low in heaven that never shone 
before ; 
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We sing softly with low voices in a slow and waking dream, 
While far off the breaker feathers in dull music up the 
shore. 


But by fitful flow and falling there blows a boding breath, 
A wind that steals from spaces of unknown and nameless 
chill, 
And it wraps about our dreaming a darker dream of death, 
And takes the singing from the lip and makes the music 
still ! 


_—AHarriet Prescott Spofford, in Harper's Bazar. 


GOLDEN SILENCE. 
WHEN one | knew had passed away, 
A man was found to smoothly say 
Much that was tender, praiseful, sweet, 
Of him still-lying at our feet. 


But other two, in homelier wise, 

Looked shyly in each other’s eyes, 

Clutched hands, and then with vision blurred, 

Choked down a sob,—and spake no word. 
—Richard Burton, in Sunday School Times. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“INTERNATIONAL PENSIONS” OF 
EUROPE. 

Ir would be of interest to know how many persons 
not in some way personally concerned, have any 
knowledge of the existence of a great society for the 
protection of young women and girls who are obliged 
to live among strangers and to travel alone. Some 
of us have heard of the Margaret-Louisa Home for 
girls in New York, and most of us in Philadelphia 
know of the Women’s Christian Temperance Associa- 
tion, having its great building at 18th and Arch 
streets. But it was not until reaching one of the 
International Pensions of Europe, in Antwerp, that I 
had any idea of the existence of this wide-spread 
organization having its branches in all the principal 
cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, Central America, and Australia,—in fact 
almost all over the civilized world. Miss Kuhlmann, 
in whose fension we staid, was an officer of the Union 
Internationale des Amis de la Jenne Fille, and it was 
from her that I got the data and the addresses of 
members of the society which were of interest then 
and of practical use to me later in traveling alone in 

Switzerland. 

It is one of the official duties of Miss Kuhlmann 
to board every incoming steamer, in person or by 
proxy, and to take charge of any young woman who 
may be introduced to her by letter or otherwise, who 
is entering Antwerp as a solitary stranger and who 
wishes a safe lodging at reasonable rates. She will 
also escort to the steamer or otherwise assist those 
who are alone or in need of addresses and information, 
and thus it is possible for a solitary girl to be for- 
warded all over Europe, met at the different cities on 
arrival, and prevented from falling into evil hands 
through ignorance or helplessness. Notices of the 
Society are posted conspicuously in many of the large 
stations in European cities, and I saw one printed in 
both French and German in a railway carriage in 
Switzerland. 

Being undecided myself as to the best way of 
reaching Berne from Paris, a journey just long enough 
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to land one either inconveniently early in the morning 
or uncomfortably late at night, I wrote to the repre- 
sentative of the Society at Bale, and received a satis- 
factory reply in twenty-fours hours. But it was not 
until reaching the quaint old town of Berne by a dif- 
ferent route, that I became practically acquainted with 
the ‘‘ Marthalians,” as the refuge or pension is called 
usually in the places where German is the language 
spoken. I found it without difficulty, very near the 
station as is usual, and fortunately finding the fine 
large guest room with its two nice beds vacant at 2 
francs—4o cents per night, had reason to consider 
myself in good hands. Religious exercises of a non- 
sectarian character, except so far as they are ‘“‘ Chris- 
tian,” are a feature of these houses, there are a few 
rules for inmates, no hardship to any well disposed 
person, and in the Marthalians at Berne there was 
every appearance of a plain, comfortable, and well- 
ordered cheap pension. The head of the house, too, 
was a remarkably sweet-faced gentlewoman, whose 
lady-like presence has no doubt influenced the char- 
acter of the whole establishment, and who did all in 
her power to make my short stay as pleasant as 
possible. Indeed those in charge all seemed to take 
a genuine friendly.interest at Berne, quite aside from 
the financial dealings in the case, and I felt that in 
leaving them I was leaving friends. 

My next experience in spending a night at the 
‘‘ Home de la Gare,” in Geneva, was quite different 
and less pleasant, and for once I came down to genu- 
ine ‘hard pan.” It is quite an addition to a liberal 
education to learn sometimes what a considerable 
class of society have to put up with in inconvenience, 
if not actual hardship, and when the porter left me 
and my portmanteau at the top of a seemingly end- 
less flight of stairs in a high building, and I was 
ushered into a small and poverty-stricken, but clean 
suite of apartments, I was not exactly edified, though 
content to make the best of it, and to see how my 
less fortunate sisters had to take things. 

The little, wizened, shrewd, old Swiss lady told 
me the guest-room was occupied, but that I could 
have one of two cots in the dormitory, the third 
being occupied. I chose the farthest and we pro- 
ceeded to make the bed with fresh linen, then and 
there. I was also given a broken pitcher and cracked 
basin, with a clean towel, then deposited my few 
things and adjourned to the combination sitting and 
dining room. A small organ was the most preten- 
tious article in the room, but it seemed in disuse and 
we had no music. No cloth on the old oil-cloth 
covered kitchen table for supper, and nothing but a 
well-seasoned maccaroni soup and afterwards the 
maccaroni itself, with some ‘ hunks”’ of coarse bread 
in a wicker tray. Grace was said ; seven or eight of 
us, a mixed company, sat around the table, and I 
was able to do full justice to the homely fare, of 
which all had a sufficiency, such as it was. Supper 
over, as it was quite dark, there was nothing to do 
but go to bed in the dormitory, or find something to 
read, and as attractive literature was scarce, my French 
dictionary and a story came in very well, and I also 
tried to help one pleasant-faced girl to learn English, 
for all in the house spoke French or German exclu- 
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sively. Before retiring we had prayers, and a chapter 
from the Testament by the old lady, then I said good- 
night and retired, to find my room-mate,a kind but 
unattractive young w oman, out of a position as cook, 
already reposing. We exchanged a few pleasant 
words, did not disturb each other in - bong and 
after a sound and refreshing night’s rest, we parted 
in friendly fashion next morning. 

For breakfast, a huge bowl of coffee and milk 
already mixed for everybody, more hunks of bread, 
no butter, and no sugar, until some was brought for 
me, which was doubtless an extra. Pretty coarse fare, 
to be sure, and one rather stylish-looking girl had 
difficult time to eat anything at all, but I thought 
what the old lady could do, the rest of us should not 
object to, and at least there was plenty, and all had 
enough. I left my things in the house quite satisfied 
that they were safe, and spent the day shopping, etc., 
returning for an ‘ordered’ supper in time to take 
the night train for Paris, and glad to be so near the 
station. 

It was really surprising to read over the long 
list of these international pensions in the different 
cities, from London to Jerusalem, and the amount of 
suffering and indignity which they are the means of 
prev enting can never be known. Not nearly enough 
is known ‘of them, and their good work, and w hile a 
sojourn in some of them auld scarcely be recom- 
mended, either for convenience or pleasure, no one 
who has not experienced the sensation can know how 
thankful a girl can be on landing alone in a strange 
city among _ speaking an unknown tongue, to 
find herself in decent and respectable company, a 
clean place to on and a roof over her head, know- 
ing no harm will come to her though among strangers. 

SARAH P. ByRNEs. 


Paris, France, Tenth month 3, 1€98. 


Mosquitoes on the Florida Coast. 
Harper's Bazar. 

I SHALL never forget the feeling | had when one of my neigh- 
bors said, at the beginning of the season: ‘‘Oh, well, there 
are not many days when you cannot drive into town in the 
middle of the day for the mail.’’ I did not understand her, 
or scarcely believe her, but I do now. I also know of several 
other families, who have regularly athe for the mosquito 
season by laying in a stock of sewing and reading, and who 
announced, when the season began, that they did not intend 
to go out or to receive until it was over ; so that practically 
all social life is at a standstill, invitations usually ending with, 
‘* weather and mosquitoes permitting.’" The moonlight nights 
in this little corner of the earth are glorious, but we have only 
been able to enjoy them from our front piazza steps once in 
nearly two months, and then only for a brief half-hour, while 
a strong sea-breeze swept in over the bay ; at the same time, 
friends living a mile away have sat out on their piazza ‘‘ every 
evening for awhile.’ 

Il am writing of life on the east coast of Florida, more 
than three hundred miles south of St. Augustine, and of a 
part of the country that, in spite of mosquitoes, has a won- 
derful future before it, and is already the great truck-garden 
section of the State for early vegetables and tropical fruit, as 
well as a most delightful wén/er resort and fishing and hunting 
country. 

Sitting now at my front door, behind a screen of the finest 
wire-work, I can look’ out on to one of the most beautiful of 
landscapes, the blue waters of the bay rippling in the sun- 














shine, the long leaves or branches of the cocoanut trees 
bending and swaying with a pleasant rustling, while the 
crimson blossoms of the hibiscus-bushes are nodding good- 
naturedly over the gray stones of the wall, at the mocking- 
bird playing hide-and-seek among the ginger-plants ; and 
just beyond the wall, on the path leading up from the water, 
and bordered on both sides by banana-trees, there comes a 
man, who has just landed at the wharf with a string of sea 
trout for me; he wears a frame over his head covered with 
mosquito-netting, and, as they say here, is ‘‘ batting himself’’ 
with a green branch that I saw him break from my favorite 
guava-tree. Of course I shall buy the fish, which will cost a 
mere trifle, but it will take at least ten minutes to clear the 
kitchen of mosquitoes that will come in with thesea beauties : 
for, as my fisherman says, ‘‘ they are very bad this morning."’ 

If he were a visitor he would have to brush or be brushed 
off before he could enter with the palmetto brush, that takes 
the place of the front-door bell during mosquito-time ; for the 
brushing operation isa noisy one. All out-of-door work must 
be attended to in the middle of the day, when the mosquitoes 
are less troublesome. 


Do Fishes Sleep? 


Harper’s Round Table. 
‘* Do fishes sleep—and how ?"’ 

This question was addressed to Eugene G. Blackford, for- 
merly Fish Commissioner of New York State. His acquaint- 
ance with fish began when he was very young, and at the 
present time he is a recognized authority all over the world. 

‘Certainly they sleep,’’ was Mr. Blackford’ s s response. 
‘‘They sleep suspended in the water with their eyes wide 
open. I have seen them do it often. I have many fish ir 
tanks with glass fronts and can watch them. Sometimes | 
see a fish suspended in the water keeping perfectly still for 
half an hour at a time, and then | conclude that he is asleep. 
He does not even move a fin at such times, and the motion 
of the gills is barely perceptible., 

‘Fishes don't close their eyes, because there is no ne- 
cessity for their doing it. They have no eyelids, because 
their eyes are not exposed to dust as ours are. They don’t 
close their eyes in sleep because the light is so modified by 
the water that it is not hard for them to find a twilight spot. 

‘* But they can close their eyes if they want to do it, and 
they do on very particular occasions. I will show you.—John, 
bring me a trout.’’ 

The man went to a tank, and soon returned, bearing in 
his hand a fine trout about eight inches in length. This Mr. 
Blackford held, while he took a lead-pencil and touched one 
of its eyes with the point. The trout wriggled about vigor- 
ously, and at the same time drew an inside yellow curtain 
over the eye. 

‘* You see, he can close his eyes if he chooses,’’ said the 
former Fish Commissioner. ‘‘The habits of fish are little 
known in many respects. We have only bugun to study 
their migrations in a way that promises to lead to anything. 
We have captured some thousands of cod and mackerel and 
put metal tags on their fins. Some of these will be caught in 
nets far north and south, and as they have the address of the 
United States Fisheries Commission on them, that will give 
us an idea where the untold millions of fish that race along 
our shores at certain periods spend other parts of their year.”’ 


A Low Point Reached. 
THE Jnterior, of Chicago, one of the leading Presbyterian 
newspapers, reflects severely on the General Assembly of 
that church in regard to its compromising attitude on the 


Princeton Inn business. Speaking of interest in Temperance, 
it says: 


‘It can go no lower than it did in the last Presbyterian 
hasaiiey. when it was openly and officially declared on the 
platform that no warning against college drinking habits 
could be given for fear that it would be construed as a reflec- 
That came pretty nearly to an open 
confession that all the protestations of the church on the 
subject are empty pretense, without a bracing principle in 


tion upon Princeton. 
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them. That hour professedly given to the subject of temper- 
ance, and cut off by the impious trick of time-consuming 
prayers, marked the lowest point to which the temperance 
sentiment can ever descend among a God-fearing and honest 
people. ‘i 


Tax Rebate for Forest Trees. 
Dr. J. T. ROTHROCK, writing in Forest Leaves, remarks as 
one of ‘‘the signs of promise "’ for forestry reform the fact 
that owners of timber land in Pennsylvania are commencing 
to seek the rebate in taxes which an act passed by the last 
Legislature now renders possible. 

Let every owner of timber land remember, he says, that if 
he has an acre of ground which has on it fifty trees that at six 
feet above the ground have a diameter of eight inches, that he 
can receive annually from the Commissioners of his county a 
sum equal to 80 per centum of the taxes he has paid for that 
year, provided that this per centum shall not exceed forty- 
five cents per acre. This law embraces any area up to and 
includes fifty acres. 

It may be said that in money value this is small return. 
We do not think so. It is not for one year, but for as long as 
the owner allows these trees to stand. For fifty acres it would 
aggregate twenty-two dollars and fifty cents annually. Or in 
ten years it would mean $225 cash in hand, with the trees 
still remaining as an available asset. 

For less than this sum many a fifty-acre tract in this State 
has been despoiled of trees which required half a century or 
more to attain this growth—and when the trees were gone 
there was no income. 


The Tallest Chimneys. 


Tue highest chimney in America and the fifth highest in the 
world is the one built for the Omaha and Grant Smelter, at 
Omaha, Neb. It was constructed in 1892 by W. M. Scanlon, 
architect, and Cook Brothers, contractors. The dimensions 
of this gigantic chimney are as follows: Height, above the 
stone table at ground, 352 feet 7 inchcs ; size at base, 32 feet 
square ; size at throat, 20 feet in diameter ; thickness of outer 
shell at base, 48% inches ; at top, 13 inches; thickness of 
core at base, 26 inches ; at top, g inches ; diameter of flue, 
16 feet; foundation, 56 feet square by 16 feet deep. 

It cost $53,000, and was built in 120 days. Nearly 
2,000,000 bricks were used in the structure, as well as 8,480 
bushels of lime, 1,500 barrels of cement, and 2,351 cubic 
yards of sand. It has not sunk an inch since it was completed. 

The four chimneys that exceed this in height are : One at 
Hutte, Saxony, 460 feet ; two at Glasgow, Scotland, 435 and 
454 feet, and one at Bolton, England, 367 feet. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A SERIOUS dispute between England and France has arisen 
out of the ‘‘ Nile question,’’— the occupancy of Fashoda 
by a French force under Major Morehand, in the face of 
the English army at Khartoum. The English claim is 
that they have overthrown the Khalip, and so conquered 
the whole region. Naval ‘‘ preparations’’ of a threatening 
character have been going on in both countries, and war 
has been in the minds of many. But it seems incredible 
that the two nations will take up the sword against each 
other under existing circumstances; France would be 
in ane to do suchathing. The English fleets, close at 
hand, are overwhelmingly superior. One report, at this 
writing, is that Russia would not support France, believing 
her claims untenable. 


THE violent party divisions in France, and especially 
the Dreyfus controversy, distract the councils of that 
country. The French Chambers assembled on the 25th, 
(as also did the English Parliament), but these paragraphs 
are prepared too early this week to report action in either. 


It has been thought that the Brisson ministry in France ' 
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would be voted down. Assaults upon it from all quarters 
have been planned. One report concerning Dreyfus says 
he has been brought back from the desert island where he 
has been kept, to Paris, and placed in a fortress prison, in 
expectation of a new trial. The military party continue 
vehement against another trial. 

PRACTICALLY, no progress was made by the Peace 
Commission at Paris, last week. ‘The interchange of views 
by written messages consumes much time. ‘The effort of 
the Spanish Commissioners has been to get the United 
States to assume at least a part, if not all, of the debt of 
Cuba. This the Americans refuse to do, and a dispatch on 
the 23d from Washington said it was expected that they 
would next day «‘ make definite and final refusal to further 
discuss the subject.’’ At Madrid the Sagasta Government 
appears to be increasingly weak. One member has with- 
drawn, and others may do so, not wishing to be identified 
with the concessions which Sagasta is compelled to make 
to the United States. Some of the Spanish would like 
their commissioners to withdraw from the Peace Confer- 
ence and let it fail. 

Ir has been agreed that the Spaniards shall have until 
January 1 to remove their troops from Cuba, it being ‘a 
physical impossibility ’’ to do it earlier. ‘The number is 
mentioned as 140,000. ‘There is much complaint that 
cannon, etc., on the fortifications at Havana, are being 
removed ; the Washington authorities regard these as 
‘‘immovable,’’ and belonging to the pace. It has been 
intimated that force would be used, if the removal were 
not stopped. ‘The last of the Spanish troops have left 
Porto Rico. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEy, returning eastward from 
Omaha, spent some time at Chicago, last week, in attend- 
ance upon the great so called ‘‘ Peace Jubiiee.’’ The 
weather was unpleasant. He has made a number of 
speeches, and they appear to be concessions to the demand 
for ‘‘ expansion ’’—humoring the idea that the results of 
the war are ‘‘ providential,’’ and that we must accept our 
‘**responsibilities.’’ He came east from 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, and reached 
Washington on the afternoon of the 22nd. The news- 
papers appear to regard his speeches as in aid of the 
‘*campaign’’ for Republican members of Congress. 


Chicago by 


THE ‘‘ Peace Jubilee ’’ demonstration in Philadelphia 
is begun at this writing, 25th, with a naval review on the 


Delaware. On the the 26th there is to be a Civic, and 
on the 27th a Military parade. Great numbers of people 
are expected in town. The 27th has been declared a leyal 
holiday by Governor Hastings. President McKinley and 
meu-be:s of his Cabinet are expected on that day, and it 
is announced that he will make a ‘‘ notable speech.’’ 

AN important decision concerning railroads was handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United States, on the 
24thinst It decided that tne ‘‘ Joint Traffic Association,”’ 
which was formed in the Eleventh month, 189s, and _ in- 
cluded thirty-one important railroads, was contrary to the 
Anti-Trust Law, and the Inter-State Commerce Act. ‘The 
case had been contested with great earnestness in the lower 
courts, and the discussions there were in favor of the rail- 
roads, but these the Supreme Court now reverses. The 
opinion was delivered by Justice Peckham, Chief Justice 
Fuller, and Justices Harlan, Brown, and Brewer concur. 
Justices Gray, Shiras, and White dissent. Justice McKen- 
na took no part in the discussion, as he was Attorney- 
General when the case was begun. ; 





THe Emperor of Germany is pursuing his way to 
Jerusalem, with his large train. They left Constantinople 
for Palestine on the evening of the 22d, after several days’ 
ceremonious entertainment by the Sultan. The friendli- 
ness of the two potentates is regarded as strongly empha- 
sized, and the continuance of Turkey as a European power 


seems to be guaranteed, now, by Germany, insteai of 
England as formerly. ‘A grand fare sell banquet ’? was 


given by the Sultan to the visitors on the evening of the 21st, 
when the Sultan sat between the Emperor and Empress. 
A dispatch from Haifa, Palestine, announces that during 
the time the royal guests are there veiled women will not 
be allowed in the streets, as the police fear that Anarchists 
might assume this disguise. 

THE is 
sorts. 


Asiatic news generally of troubles of various 
From China one report says the deposed young 
Emperor has been ‘‘ made away with.’ 
has Bright’s disease. Terrible floods 
China, causing enormous life. 
islands of the Philippine group —not 
Americans at Manila—‘‘a terrible state of anarchy’ is 
reported. In the island taken from China by 
Japan in the violent insurrections of the natives 
have occurred, and many merchants and other peaceable 
people have fled to Amoy, in China. 


Another says he 
have occurred in 
In the southern 
reached by the 


loss of 


Formosa, 
late war, 


A ‘*pLlaGue PANIC’’ has occurred in Vienna. A 
man named Barisch, employed in Professor Nethnagle’s 
labora ory, where bacilli of the bubonic plague of India 
were ‘‘ cultivated,’’ the terrible on the 
rgth, and was buried with unusual precaution on the zoth. 
‘« The body had been soaked in disin ectants and placed in 
‘ metal coffin, carefully soldered. Barisch’s 
two nurses and physician who attended him, Dr. Mueller, 
were reported on the 21st ill with the Great 
anxiety was caused in Vienna. On the 24th it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Marmoret, the head of the Pasteur In- 
stitute had arrived with two litres of plague 
serum, and that all the suspects had been inoculated. 


died of disease 


disease. 


of Paris, 


statistics have been collected. 
| 





_ FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER _ 


says the apple crop of the 
United States is smaller than it has been since reliabl 

The total supply from the 
1898 crop of the United States is 27,700 o00 barrels, 
compared with something over 40,000,000 last year and 
70,000,000 in the record breaking crop of 1896. The 
failure is wide-spread, reaching from the Pacific coast to 
Maine. Michigan has perhaps the best yield, about two- 
| thirds of the ‘‘ bumper’’ crop of 1896. New York h s 
but one-fifth of a full crop. The crop of Europe is re- 
ported below the normal. ‘lhe crop of Ontario, Canada, 
is decidedly short. 


A CHICAGO dispatch, 24th, 


IN Mississippi and in North Carolina violent disturb- 
ances are reported between colored and white men. In 
the former State, at Hermanville, a collision occasioned 
by individual quarrels, caused the fatal shooting of three 
white men and nine negroes, according to a report on the 
23d. In North Carolina the occasion of trouble is political. 
‘There is a determination, it is said, to suppress the negro 
vote by force. A ‘“‘a war,’’ 
jmminent. 


race dispatches say, is 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Tue language used in his speech at Chicago, by President 
McKinley, appears to give away his reasonable control of 
public affairs, much the same as in his message to Congress 
he gave the war elements the opportunity to ‘‘ force his hand.’’ 
He said : 

‘The war has put upon the nation grave responsibilities. 
Their extent was not anticipated and could not have been 
well foreseen. We cannot avoid the serious questions which 
have been brought home to us by the achievement of our 
arms on land and sea. We are bound in conscience to keep 


| and perform the covenants which‘the war has sacredly sealed 


with mankind. Accepting war for humanity's sake, we must 


accept all obligations which the war in duty and honor im- 
posed upon us.”’ 
—Colonel George E. Waring, who went to Havana to 


study the conditions there, estimates the cost of cleaning the 
city, including the dredging of the bay 


, drainage, sewerage 
and paving, at $22,000,000. 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys — ‘| seE,"’ said an opposing counsel to 
al ?’ al- {the late Emery A. Storrs, ‘* ate 
more licht and don’t break. | the late Emery \ Storrs, ‘* you hate to 
a : > meet the truth in this matter. ‘*] never 
Cant you get em! | do meet it,’’ was the prompt reply ‘«the 
What's vour dealer say | truth and I always travel in the same like rr 
, ? | direction.”’ 
about “emt Nite NUP ire 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa A TRACT of 1,150 acres of timber land 


lin West 
George 


A LAST OPPORTUNITY ite 


TO BUY 


DUTCHER’S SHOES. 


Owing to early retirement from the 
Shoe Business, we have reduced our 
entire stock of WOMEN'S, MISSES’, 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES to 





Smith, 


that 
Washington 
England for his services in the 
wars previous to the Revolution has just 
been sold to lumber speculators. 
the property of the wife of Professor Kirby 
of the Johns Hopkins University, 
a descendant of Mary E. 
General Washington willed it. 


was granted to Cer of 
by George III. of 
Indian 


wiutes 
Area 


Atmore's Mince Meat and ATMORE’S 
genuine English PLUM PUDDING, 
Pure, 


It was 





Custis, to whom 


COST AND LESS 


for quick closing Every purchase 


will insure satisfactory bargains in 


HIGH GRADE SHOES. 


| in 


Ice CREAM or iced ‘‘ butter,’’ as it was 


first called from its supposed resemblance 


to that substance, was first known in Paris 
1774, according to /farper's Bazar. 
The Duc de Chartres often went at that 


| time to the Paris coffee houses to drink a 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


North 13th Street, (below Arch). 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


45 


land it spread to England and 
| Shortly afterwards. 


glass of iced liquor, and the landlord hav- 
ing one day presented him with his 
‘*arms'’ forrred in edible ice, this kind 
of sweetmeat became the fashion. Ger- 
man cooks at once took up the new art, 
America 


BAI R D’S Non-alcoholic 


FLAVORING POWDERS AND SPICES 


Are Strongest, Purest, Best, Most Economical, are the 
words of hundreds of customers. 
They are the Best, because 
They will not lose their flavor by heating. 
They are true to their flavor sad non-alcoholic. 

3. One ounce of powder is equal to three of the ordi- 
nary liquid extracts, 

4. The spices are unequaled for making all kinds of 
pic kles 

The following preparations at ag cents per box, or 
five boxes for one dollar. 

Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, Cherry, Peach, 
Banana, Pineapple, Almond, Chocolate, Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, Allspice, Cloves, Ginger, Wintergreen, Pep- 
permint, Rose, Celery. 


Orders solicited by 


Thos. Janney, 3954 Parrish Street, Philad’a. 





FRIENDS? INTELLIGEN 


*,* The time for the meeting, at Flushing, of 
the Committee in the interest of Swarthmore 
College will be 2 o’clock, instead of 2.30 p. m., 
on Tenth month 29. All interested in the 
College are invited to attend. 

ALBERT A. MERRITT, Clerk. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 6. To convene at 3 o'clock. 

MAryY P. HARVEY, Clerk. 

*,.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Eleventh month : 

6. Matinecock. 

13. Squan. 

20. Sing Sing. 

27. Purchase. 

JoserpH T. McDowk LL, Clerk. 


*,* The Autumn Meeting of the General 
Conference of Young Friends’ Associations will 
be held at West Chester, Pa., Seventh-day, 
Eleventh month 19, 1898. Morning session, 
10.30 to 12. Afternoon, 2 to 4. 

Morning—‘‘ Complaints and Their Cures,”’ 
by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Discussion, opened 
by Jane P. Rushmore. 

Afternoon —‘*‘ Our Opportunities,’’—paper by 
Sarah Bancroft. Discussion, opened by a mem- 
ber of Plainfield Association. 

A general invitation is extended to all inter- 
ested Friends. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Wa. W. BIRDSALL, Chairman. 
HELEN Lippincott, Secretary. 


*.* Gwynedd  Burial-Ground.—Friends at 
Gwynedd are engaged in the improvement of 
the burial-ground, which was much needed. It 
has been in use for two hundred years, and a 
large number of burials have been made in it. 
Many families, now residing el-ewhere, have 
members interred there, and will wish, it is 
presumed, to contribute to the improvement. 

Contributions for the purpose (a special fund 
being required ), should be addressed to Howard 
M. Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa. 


*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open, will visit during Eleventh month as 
follows : 

6. Green Street, 10.30 a m. 

20. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*.* The annual meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Association, will be held at 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, Eleventh month 5, at 10a.m. The morn- 
ing session will be devoted to reports of Unions 
and isolated schools, and the afternoon to illus- 
trationso f practical work, subjects as follow : 

Address: ‘*‘ How to prepare a First-day 
School Lesson where the Lesson Leaves are not 
used,’’ by George H. Nutt, of George School. 

A class illustration on the Intermediate 
Lesson Leaves. 

An object lesson, by Beatrice Magill, of 
Swarthmore College. 

An object lesson, by Henry S. 
Swarthmore, Pa 

I, FRANK CHANDLER, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 


Kent, of 
\ Clerks. 


*,* United Evening Meetings, Philadelphia, 
on First-day, at 7.30 o’clock, during Tenth 
month, at Fourth and Green streets, excepting 
on Tenth month 30, when it is at 35th St and 
Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia. The 
general attendance of our members is urged, 
whether belonging to that meeting or not. 


CER 


There are hundreds of sleeping rooms abou‘ the 


country. now cold and 


cheerless, that migat ba 


made otherwise by the use of the 


ROCHESTER 


with its 120 cross tubes. 


RADIATOR 


One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


SAVE *2 YOUR FUEL 


if you don’t understand it, 
Wh 


send for free booklet. 


ere we have no active agent we will sell at 


wholesale price to introduce. 
WHERE THE 
HEAT GOGS3 


Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Furnace St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Where iT 
SMOULD GO. 





*,* Next First-day (30th), is Friends’ day at 
the Home for Aged Colored Persons, the meet- 
ing for worship being at 3 p. m. 


*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee have arranged for a public 
meeting at the meeting-house, Flushing, L. I., 
on the afternoon of Quarterly Meeting, Tenth 
month 29, at 2.45 o'clock. Mabel Foulke will 
read a paper on ‘‘ Friends and Temperance.’’ 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, } Clerks 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, Pe 


*,* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meeting will be held in the meeting- 
house at Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., on First- 
day, Tenth month 30, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 
Subject, ‘‘ Peace and Arbitration.’ All inter- 
ested are respectfully invited to attend. On 
behalf of Committee. 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 
29, 1898, at 1.300’clock, p. m. 

The Sub Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian in Room No. 2, at 10 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
IO a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house, 
at IO a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 
ga. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No 1, at 
II a. m. 

Educational, and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. I, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 
*.* The Committee appointed by the New 
York Yearly Meeting Educational Committee in 
the interest of Swarthmore College will hold a 
meeting at Flushing, L. I , Tenth month 29, 
at 2.30 o'clock, p. m. All Friends interested 

in the College are invited to attend. 
Apert A. MERRITT, Clerk. 


at 


5» 


\ Clerks. 





#,* A Conference under the care of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee will be held in Schuylkill meeting-house, 
on First-day, Tenth month 30, 1898, at 
2.30 p: m. 

Subject : ‘* Temperance,”’ 

Our friend Joseph S. Walton expects to be in 
attendance. 

An invitation is extended to all. 

The 9.05 a. m. train on the Reading Rail- 
road, also the 12.30 p. m., on the Penna. Rail- 
road, Schuylkill Division, will be met at 
Pheenixville. 

ANNA K. Way, 


Mary M. KALER, ' Clerks. | 


*,* The Home Influence Association will 
meet at Fifteenth and Race streets, (Room No. 
I, meeting-house) on Third day, Eleventh 
month 1, at 3 p.m. A paper on ‘* What 
Does Time Mean to the Little Child? ”’ will be 
presented by Annie Hillborn, of Swarthmore. 
A full attendance is desired, as the time of 
holding future meetings will be considered. 

Mary H. Wuirtson, President, proftem. * 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principa/, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) De tertsahs 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 / ”!#cifats. 


Circulars on application. 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. ard and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation. 


Coidlege 

For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R, LeMAISTRE. 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, fvineiiel, 


George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienvs’ Boarpinc Scnoot 
Boys anp GiR-s. 


FOR 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 
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RoYAL 
Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
cream of tartar. 


Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


powders are the 
of the present day. 





Alum baki 


menacers to 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©O., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


principal attended to without 


Rents, Sales, 


Collection of interest and 

cost to investor. ( orrespondence invited, 

BANK OF MONROFRF, 
Josern wt 


Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 


Wa. Wensrer, 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Traveler 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


Cashies 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
4 Spe 
Loans negotiate n Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 
6f1-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAI SUE s site: 5 < ott Ow $500,000.00 
CAPITAI SES Divs.« 6 ees 250,000.00 
en »~pa0 O08 “shi oi Ko! 6 & Se 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 





insured, and conveyancing done Loans made on Mort 
and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
rators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, (Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 


Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum, 


$2 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, Presiden 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice ide 
ROBERT MOR RISE ARI Y. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, 7it/e ait 3 ‘rust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Nicuworas Brice Epwarp S. SAvrReEs, 


Seencer M. Janney, 1. Bocron Wuixrenny, 
S. Daves Pace, E:r.woop Becker 
Josern R. Ruoaps, Eovwm S. Dixon, 
J un F. Lewrs, Warren G. Garirritrs, 
Tuomas R. Grit, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hixncuman, Evwarp G. McCottinx, 


Acrrev |. Purcurps. 


YEO & LUKENS, © 


STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street 
613 Walnut Street. 


(above Market) 





wee PHILADELPHIA. 





ERIEN DS’ INTEELIGENCER - 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as F.ve 
tor, Administrator, Trustez (exec uting Trusts of every kind), Aeceiver, Guardian, etc. Interests 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc, 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasure» 
. ; a Poe 
loun L. Brake. Daniet Miicer and Jonaruan K. Tayior, Wictiam M. Byen. 
Executive Committee» ™. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, ae Miller, George K. McGaw 
, a U Feaneis A. W hite, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
esident, SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA BROWN: Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE:; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Ner Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 








Pres “ dent, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, + 
HARRY _ WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY Cc. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1, 000, 000 
THE SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


TRUST CO. 


co DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 





OFPICERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, HENRY PATNALL, Vice-President. 


President. 


WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JAC KSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS : 
ErrinGuam B. Morris, Wittiam H. Jenks, Gro. H, McFappen, 


Joun A. Brown, Jr., Geerce Tucker Bisreuam, Henry TATNALL, 


Benjamin W. Ricnarps, WituramM H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sms, 
Pemeexton S. Hutcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
WALL PAPER of ; 


Attractive Sipe PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE 





COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. | 


S. F. Balderston’ s Son 


WALL PAPERS 
New Styles for Spring. 


| Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD, 


All Grades. 
Estimates: Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


ae 


FRIENDS” ALMANAC FOR 1899. 


The new Almanac will shortly be pub- 
lished in new and attractive form 


In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 
the Almanac will contain a full list of meetings, 
and the location, and in many cases the mode of 
reaching them; information in reg ard to Day 
First-day Sc hools ; special article 
Burial Ground 
etc. 

Every 
more copi 


oe 
Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Scenic 








Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
COMFORT. SAFETY AND 









AND 
SPEED 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


” BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


Ssessoosoqsees 





